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THE HARTFORD CONVENTION. 


Aw English electioneering declaimer at the Hustings, towards the 
close of the last century, making frequent allusions to the “ Carnatic 
question,” as he termed it, in the course of his inflammatory harangue, 
was asked, by one standing by, who probably had sufficient reason to 
doubt the political knowledge of the orator—* Pray, sir, what is the 
‘Carnatic question!’ The orator, as may well be supposed, came 
to a dead stand. With about as much knowledge of the condition of 
New-England, in Is14, and of the previous and existing measures of 
the government of the United States, as the English orator possessed 
of the doings of the Ministry, of the affairs of the East-India Company, 
of the Nabob of Arcot, and of the territories of the Carnatic, have our 
stump orators and shallow politicians bandied about “‘ Hartford Con- 
vention,” as a convenient compound watchward of party. ‘Thousands 
of persons have denounced the Convention as a nefarious assemblage, 
got up for sedition and treason,—in a word, for a severance of the Un- 
ion ;—persons who knew little or nothing of the occasions which led to 
it,of the men who constituted it, and of the results of their deliberations. 
Some of the most noisy, probably, cared nothing about these things, 
or were incapable of understanding them, and were least of all desirous 
of coming to a knowledge of the truth. 

There is another class of men, not deficient in talents or intelligence, 
who are beginning to take an active part in the political movements of the 
day, to whom the history of the Hartford Convention is very imperfectly 
known, and whose prejudices lean in favor of the clamorous denouncers 
of that body. ‘They are such men as may be reasonably expected to 
inform themselves concerning a subject which has much to do with the 
reputation of New-England ; for if she deserves the harsh rebukes and 
virulent invectives, which have been poured out upon her so profusely, 
she cannot wipe out, by all the penitence and expiations that can proceed 
from one generation, the deep stains of guilt with which she is polluted. 
We are now furnished with a full history of the ‘* Hartford Conven- 
tion,” by Theodore Dwight, who was the Secretary of that body; and 
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hereafter, those who shall throw out unfavorable insinuations against it, 
Without repairing to the law and the testimony, will be unworthy the 
countenance of lionest men. 

The occasions which led to this Convention will now be briefly 
noticed. 

‘The leading men of the party called Federalists, a name which 
originally indicated nothing more than friends to the Federal Consti- 
tution, or Constitution of the United States, were, from the beginning, 
opposed to the war of 1812, or Madison’s war, as it is often called. 
They were satisfied that both Jefferson and Madison had given strong 
indications, in the early periods of our government, of a strong bias 
towards France, and equally strong prejudices against Great-Britain. 
Both of them were opposed to Washington’s declaration of neutrality, 
in 1703, and regarded it- as an act of ingratitude towards France. 
They were believed to be upon intimate and confidential terms with 
Genct, l'auchet, and Adet, those meddlesome and lawless ministers of 
the French republic, who came among us while we were young as a na- 
tion, while our gratitude to the French as allies in war was still fresh, 
and while there was a wild and prevalent enthusiasm in favor of repub- 
lican France. And it was no less fully believed, that they lost no 
opportunity of stirring up the prejudices of the American people against 
Great-Britain, and of opening afresh the wounds that seemed at any 
time to be partially healed, trom that time onward. The treaty made 
with Great-Britain, in February, 1807, by Monroe and Pinckney, a 
treaty which Jefferson himself acknowledged to embrace ‘ all that 
could be obtained from the British government,” was rejected by him 
with contempt. He did not lay it before the Senate, lest, as some sup- 
posed, it should be ratified ; or, it may be, because it did not accom- 
plish all that he demanded ; because no provision was made in it to 
prevent the impressment of seamen. Every other matter of dispute 
between the two countries was adjusted, and some approximation was 
made towards appeasing the Joud complaints which had existed on the 
subject of impressment. Mr. Monroe says, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Madison, after the return of the former from England,—‘* The 
idea entertained by the public is, that the rights of the United States 
were abandoned by the American commissioners in the late negocia- 
tion, and that their seamen were left, by tacit acquiescence, if not by 
formal renunciation, to depend, for their safety, on the mercy of the 
British cruisers. I have, on the contrary, always believed, and still 
do believe, that the ground on which that interest was placed by the 
paper of the British commissioners of November &, 1806, and the ex- 
planations which accompanied it, was both honorable and advantageous 
to the United States ; that it contained a concession in their favor, on 
the part of Great-Britain, on the great principle in contestation, never 
before made by a formal and obligatory act of the government, which 
was highly favorable to their interest ; and that it also imposed on her 
the obligation to conform her practice under it, till a more complete 
arrangement should be concluded, to the just claims of the United 
States.”"—‘' The British paper states that the king * * * had 
directed his commissioners to give to the commissioners of the United 
States the most positive assurances that instructions had been given, 
and should be repeated and enforced, to observe the greatest caution 
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in the impressing of British seamen, to preserve the citizens of the 
United States from molestation or injury, and that immediate and 
prompt redress should be afiorded on any representation of injury sus- 
tained by them.” 

But while the British government was thus relaxing somewhat of the 
rigor of its system upon a point which no man in the United States 
could seriously believe it would then abandon, Mr. Jefferson did not 
deign to refer the treaty to the Senate, which was in session, when it 
was received ; foregoing all the other benefits of the treaty, by an ad- 
herence to what he knew to be impracticable ; relying upon popular 
clamor to exaggerate the evil of impressment ; determining to stop short 
of nothing but the entire renunciation of the principle and practice of 
impressment by the British government ; and to accept of no moditica- 
tions proposed for the remedy of abuses. ‘Thus it was, that, upon his 
own responsibility, he put at hazard the peace of his country, by spurn- 
ing the utmost concessions that could be procured from a proud nation, 
even when harassed by all the perplexities which she had to encounter 
in resisting the march of revolution, and the strides of conquest, which 
were going on under the all-grasping power of her mighty foe, and 
threatening to leave her single-handed in the great struggle of nations. 

Mr. Madison succeeded Mr. Jefferson in the Chief Magistracy, in- 
cumbered with all the embarrassments in which it was involved by his 
predecessor,—himself having shared deeply in the policy which pro- 
duced those embarrassments. ‘The British orders in council, and the 
impressment of seamen, were the great subjects of complaint and irri- 
tation. A mock reconciliation, however, was brought about with 
Great-Britain, in less than two months after Mr. Madison’s inaugura- 
tion, attended with remarkable circumstances. Mr. Erskine was the 
British minister resident here when Mr. Madison came into office, 
March, 1809; and on the seventeenth of April following, that minis- 
ter, after informing Mr. Smith, the Secretary of State, that he was 
‘instructed to communicate tothe American government his majesty’s 
determination of sending to the United States an envoy extraordinary, 
invested with full power to conclude a treaty on all the points of the 
relations between the two governments,” he proceeded to intimate, as 
if he had received new instructions, or made a discovery in those 
which were first given him, that ‘ his majesty would be willing to with- 
draw his orders in council of January and November, 1807, so far as 
respects the United States, in the persuasion that the President would 
issue a proclamation for the renewal of the intercourse with Great- 
Britain, and that whatever difference of opinion should arise in the 
interpretation of the terms of such an agreement, will be removed in 
the proposed negociation.” 

This unexpected overture, faintly though potentially expressed, (if 
we may use the apparent solecism) was met in the utmost haste, by a 
reply from the Secretary of State, on the following day, as if deter- 
mined to spring his trap im season to secure the prey. “1 am author- 
ized to assure you,” says the Secretary to Mr. Erskine, “ that in case 
his Britannic Majesty should, in the mean time, [before the arrival of a 
special envoy] withdraw his orders in council of January and Novem- 
ber, 1807, so far as respects the United States, the President will not 
fail to issue a proclamation, by virtue of the authority, and for the pur- 
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poses specified in the statute commonly called the non-intercourse 
act.” 

The next day, (April 19) Mr. Erskine wrote to the Secretary of 
State, as follows :—‘‘ I am authorized to declare that his Majesty’s 
orders in council of January and November, 1807, will have been 
withdrawn, as respects the United States, on the LOth day of June 
next.” This communication was acknowledged by the American 
Secretary of State, on the very same day, with an assurance that the 
President would issue his proclamation for the renewal, on the LOth of 
June, of the trade of the United States with Great-Britain. No sooner 
was the proclamation promised than it was produced. It bears the 
same date as the letters of the British Minister and American Secre- 
tary which have just been mentioned. ‘This sudden outpouring of light, 
after a long period of darkness, alike astonished and delighted the 
people. ‘They did not stop to inquire whether the British minister was 
endued with the gift of prophecy, or was merely a faithful seribe who 
recorded only what his masters dictated—whether he wrought by 
magic or by a straight-forward policy. All this was natural enough in 
the people. But what it was that made the President of the United 
States, who had always been so wary aud searching in matters of 
diplomacy, all at once so confiding, we can only divine, and possibly 
might not divine rightly. It turned out, however, that Mr. Erskine 
had transgressed his instructions, about which our government had 
taken special care not to be inquisitive. - He had come to an inference, 
from his various instructions, that he was complying with his ‘* Majes- 
ty’s wishes” in assuring the government of the United States that the 
orders in council would be repealed—his ‘‘ Majesty’s wishes” being a 
phrase equivalent, no doubt, to “ his Majesty would be willing,’—the 
phraseology with which he first shadowed forth faintly the conciliatory 
purposes of his master. Our diplomacy, in the times of Presidents 
Jefferson and Madison, was far from being laconic ; and yet, compared 
with the case before us, for brevity and despatch, we can hardly find 
a diplomatic race terminated by so short a heat; a race in which we 
have scarcely beheld the gymnasts at the starting-place, before we find 
that they have reached the goal. 

With whatever motives or degree of confidence this business was 
managed, its disastrous issue, (for the British government disclaimed 
the arrangement,) gave opportunity for reviving, with still greater in- 
tensity, the feeling of irritation against England. The non-intercourse 
act was renewed, and quibbling and hopeless negotiations were carried 
on concerning the English blockades and orders in council, brought 
into comparison with the French decrees, to prove that the English 
government was the aggressor against our neutral rights, and had done 
us most harm. Meantime the negotiations with France, with here 
and there a big phrase and half-angry expostulation, were of the most 
lenient character, under the constant watch and dictation of the Amer- 
ican Executive Department; and sometimes the tone of them was 
even apologetical, in regard to the outrages of the French continental 
system, to a degree which excited the contempt of Napoleon himself. 
The “ restrictive system” of the United States, as it was called, while 
it injured the trade of Great-Britain, though it had also a color of like 
hostility to France, was scarcely felt by her, and, in fact, whatever 
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was its purpose, fell in with the general policy of Napoleon to cripple 
Great-Britain in her commerce, her most vital part. And so it was, 
also, that, notwithstanding there were no essential changes in our re- 
lations with the latter power, since the failure of the arrangement with 
Erskine, yet, in IS11, the very period when Bonaparte was in the 
midst of his mighty preparations for the invasion of Russia, and the 
whole world was under a spell which scarcely suffered a hope to be 
uttered that his power could ever wane,—the measures of our govern- 
ment began to savor more strongly of war, which was finally declared 
June Imth, 1812. 

This event, though not unexpected, was ill received by a large ma- 
jority of the people of New-England, particularly of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. ‘The previous policy of the government had brought 
great distress upon Massachusetts, and the injuries inflicted on her 
commerce had affected deeply all her other interests and branches of 
industry. ‘l'wo months betore the declaration of war, the governors of 
the different states were requested, by the Secretary of War, in con- 
formity with a previous act of Congress, to detach their several por- 
tions of one hundred thousand militia, which the President was ‘‘ au- 
thorized to call into actual service, in all the exigencies provided by the 
constitution.” But, though this herald of war (if we may so personify 
it) thus stalked publicly through the land, yet all the discussions on 
the subject, by the representatives of the people in Congress, were se- 
cret. ‘The minority of the representatives, as appears in their address 
to the people, well understood the reasons of this. ‘ On this topic,” 
(speaking of the war) they said, “so vital to your interests, the right 
of public debate, in the face of the world, has been denied to your rep- 
resentatives. They have been called into secret session on this most 


interesting of all your public relations, although the circumstances of 


the time and of the nation afforded no one reason for secrecy, unless it 
be found in the apprehension of the effect of pablic debate on public 
opinion ; or of public opinion upon the result of the vote. * * * No 
one reason fur war was intimated but such as was of a nature public 
and notorious. ‘The intention to wage war and invade Canada, had 
been long since openly avowed. The object of hostile menace had 
been ostentatiously announced. ‘The inadequacy both of our army 
and navy for successful invasion, and the insufliciency of the fortifica- 


tions for the security of our seaboard, were every where well known. * 


Yet the doors of Congress were shut upon the people. ‘They have 
been carefully kept in ignorance of the progress of measures, until the 
purposes of the administration were consummated, and the fate of the 
country sealed. In a situation so extraordinary, the undersigned have 
deemed it their duty by no act of theirs to sanction a proceeding so 
novel and arbitrary. On the contrary, they made every attempt, in 
their power, to attain publicity for their proceedings. All such at- 
tempts were vain. When this momentous subject was stated, as for 
debate, thev demanded that the doors should be opened. 

** This being refused, they declined discussion ; being perfeetly con- 
vinced, from indications too plain to be misunderstood, that in the 
house, all argument with closed doors was hopeless ; and that any act 
giving implied validity to so flagrant an abuse of power, would be little 
less than treachery to the essential rights of a free people.” 
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The grounds, assumed for the declaration of war against Great- 
Britain, were the continuance of the orders in council and the im- 
pressment of seamen. ‘The British orders in council were rescinded 
within a week after the declaration of war by the American Govern- 
ment, aud, consequently, the only matter in dispute, to which the 
authors of the war clung with all possible energy and zeal, was that 
of the impressment of seamen. ‘Ten months after the commencement 
of the war, (April, IS13,) this point was maintained in its full extent 
in the instructions given to our commissioners appointed to negotiate 
under the proposed mediation of Russia. The sum and substance 
was, ‘Our flag shall protect the crew.” Soon after, the British hav- 
ing declined the Russian mediation, Gottenburg was fixed upon for 
the negotiation. The instructions still were—‘ Our flag must protect 
the crew.” In February, 1814, after Bonaparte’s disastrous retreat from 
Moscow became known here, the tone of the instructions was changed, 
having lost all its imperative character. In June following, the com- 
missioners were told, that if the British government would not relin- 
quish the ‘claim to impress from American vessels, or discontinue 
the practice, even in consideration of the proposed exclusion from 
them of British seamen, you may concur in an article, stipulating that 
the subject of impressment be referred to separate negotiation. This 
was on the 25th of the month. On the 27th of the same month, the 
following supplement was transmitted to the commissioners: ‘* You 
may omit any stipulation on the subject of impressment, if found indis- 
pensably necessary to the termination of the war.” 

Such was the state of our secret diplomacy in June, 1814. But in 
October, four months later, when efforts were making at head-quarters 
to raise an overwhelming army by a general conscription, the Secre- 
tary of War,—speaking the language of the executive,—thus appealed 
to the patriotism of the nation: “ It may be fairly concluded, that if 
the United States sacrifice any right, or make any dishonorable con- 
cession to the demands of the British government, the spirit of the 
nation will be broken, and the foundation of their union and independ- 
ence shaken. ‘The United States must relinquish no right, or perish 
in the struggle.” 

This theatrical flourish, be it remembered, was enacted four months 
after the only right for which we were contending, was submissively 
surrendered, by the instructions to our commissioners, though un- 
known to the people. But the people, if they gave any interpretation 
to this language of the Secretary, could interpret it only according to 
the canons of the administration. What could be a ‘ dishonorable 
concession,” if it were not that of abandoning the subject of the im- 
pressment of seamen, which was the continual burden of our story of 
wrongs, inflicted upon us by Britain? For what right were we ‘‘ to 
perish in the struggle,’ rather than relinquish it, if it were not the 
right so strongly claimed, that “our flag must protect the crew?” 
For this right, partly, the war was waged; for this, millions and mill- 
ions of money were wasted, and thousands and thousands of lives sac- 
rificed ; for this the hand of industry was palsied ; and at last peace 
was procured and proclaimed, without a word of consolation to the 
frustrated hopes of our rulers. The sacrifices and sufferings of the 
people were now left behind, for unmingled exultation at the sound of 
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peace. ‘The transition from gloomy forebodings to smiling congratu- 
lations, from despondency to the outbreaking of joy, manilested by 
ringing of bells, illumination of dwellings, and festive meetings in our 
towns and villages, was instantaneous and universal. No one asked 
how the contest closed. Peace was the magic word, which dispelled 
all inquiries whether any right was relinquished; and no one now 
dreamed of the glory of ‘‘ perishing in the struggle.” What we had 
gained or lost by our suflerings in the struggle, was a subject for 
future meditation, at a more tranquil moment. ‘The loss of men and 
money, in carrying on the war, could be counted ; individual suffering 
and loss, and, above all, the loss of opportunity in the advancement of 
the common weal, made up of individual prosperity, was incalculable. 

But we return to the commencement of the war. It was declared 
much against the wishes of the leading men and the people of Massa- 
chusetts and the neighboring states. If the alleged reasons for the 
war were the true reasons, they did not believe that the end aimed at 
would be accomplished. As a war of invasion, on our part, to wrest 
the Canadian provinces from the British, it was thought to be rash 
and romantic. We had neither the military preparations nor the ex- 
perienced military men for such an onset. ‘The saddest predictions of 
the opposers of the war were accomplished. But the disasters of this 
land expedition, for which we were indebted to the government, were 
alleviated by some brilliant exploits at sea, which our rulers had never 
dreamed of, though, of course, those achievements were passed to 
their credit, as an offset to the total failure of the only plans of which 
they were the real authors. In fact, the manner in which the war 
was conducted, was so far from reconciling those, who thought it 
unwise in the beginning, to the measures of the administration, that 
they became even more hostile to those measures, and their party 
waxed stronger every day. In Massachusetts, for example, in 1812, 
the Federal candidate for Governor, Caleb Strong, was elected by a 
majority of one thousand three hundred and seventy votes; but in 
1813, he was elected by a majority of thirteen thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-four votes. So that thousands who, in the former year, 
would have shuddered at being called Federalists, in the latter enlisted 
heartily in the measures which the party so denominated were pursu- 
ing. As this is now matter of history, we may call things by their 
right names. Meantime, the gallant naval achievement of Commo- 
dore Hull took place, and strongly as were the people of Massachu- 
setts attached to the Navy, which was so zealously cherished by John 
Adams, when at the head of the nation, yet the war administration 
gained none of their favor. They cheered the victor, and extolled 
him in toasts and songs, and then turned to meditate on the evils 
which visited them on every side. 

It has been already mentioned, that two months before the declara- 
tion of war, the Governors of the New-England, and, we suppose, of 
the other states, were required to detach their several portions (as 
assigned by the Secretary of War) of one hundred thousand militia, 
for the service of the country. On the 22d of June, General Dear- 
born, to whom the defence of the sea-coast of New-England was con- 
fided by the government of the United States, called on the Governor 
of Massachusetts for detachments of troops, for the defence of different 
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ports and harbors, along the coast, from Machias to Newport in 
Rhode-Island, inclusive. The Governor did not comply with the 
requisition, justifying this course by an appeal to the Constitution of 
the United States, which declares that ‘‘ Congress may provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions ;’’—and to the Act of Congress, 
April, 1812, empowering the President to ‘call into actual service any 
part, or the whoie of said detachment [of one hundred thousand 
militia} in all the exigences provided by the Constitution.” The Gov- 
ernor maintained that no suggestion was made that either of the exi- 
gences, recognized by the constitutional laws of the United States, 
existed. ‘‘ General Dearborn,” he adds, ‘* plainly supposed that, in 
consequence of the act declaring war, he was authorized, by virtue of 
the power given him by the President, to require any part or the whole 
of our detached militia to be called out and marched to such places in 
this and the other states, as he might think proper. If this construc- 
tion of the Constitution is correct, the President and Congress will be 
able, at any time, by declaring war, to call the whole militia of the 
United States into actual service, to march them to such places as 
they may think fit, and retain them in service as long as the war shall 
continue. * * * Ifthe mere act of declaring war gives a right tothe 
national government to call the militia into service, and detain them 
for six months, it must give a right to detain them six years, if the war 
continues so long: and the national government has the same author- 
ity to call out the whole, or a part, of the militia.” 

A similar demand was made upon the government of Connecticut, and 
the militia were withheld for the same reasons which were assigned by 
the Governor of Massachusetts. ‘The requisition of General Dearborn, 
it should be kept in mind, was made in four days after the war was 
declared ; and the order of the Secretary of War, on which the requisi- 
tion was founded, was issued six days before the declaration of war. 
There could be no difficulty, therefore, in determining whether, at the 
tine the troops were called for, they were needed in order to repel inva- 
sion. The fact is, they were wanted to perform garrison duty, and intend- 
ed to be employed as soldiers of the regular army, under the command of 
the General of the district, with the proviso that they should not be 
compelled to remain in actual service more than six months. They 
were to relieve the United States soldiers, so that the latter might be 
withdrawn, and employed in a distant service, while their proper busi- 
ness was the defeuce of the ports and harbors; to be assisted, indeed, 
by the militia, whenever there should be imminent danger of invasion. 
But such was not the course pursued. In a little more than three 
weeks after his call for detachments of the militia, (July 15) General 
Dearborn wrote to the Governors of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
as follows :— 

“ Having received orders to leave the sea-coast, where I was ordered for the 
purpose of taking the necessary measures for placing the towns and garrisons in 
a state of defence against the invasion or attack of the enemy, and to repair to 
Albany,--it becomes my duty again to request your excellency to order out such 
part of your State’s quota of Ccetached militia as the present state of war requires. 
The numbers, |} had the honor to state to your excellency, in my letter of the 
22d ult. As other objects will require the service of a great part of the regular 
troops, it will become my duty to order them from the sea-board, [a pretty uncer- 
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emonious leave-taking,] and, of course, | must leave some part of the coast with 
less protection against those depredating parties of the enemy, that may attempt 
invasion for the mere purpose of plunder, than prudence would have justified, if 
a suitable nuinber of the militia should not be ordered out in conformity with the 
views and intentions of the President of the United States, as before expressed.’ 


A more irritating and preposterous system of measures can scarcely 
be imagined. Tour days after the war was declared, the commanders 
in chief of the militia of Massachusetts and Connecticut are called 
upon, in conformity to the provisions of the government of the Union, 
to place a portion of their forces in the garrisons and principal ports 
and harbors of a coast of more than six hundred miles in extent. ‘The 
militia are to be there at school, for a few days, in company with 
United States soldiers—the general, appointed by the government of 
the Union, is to give some wholesome orders for their governance— 
and then march off with his regular troops upon a Quixotic expedition 
to the North, leaving the points and stations, which it was necessary 
to protect by disciplined men in time of peace, to be defended by raw 
soldiers in time of war—soldiers, too, who should not be compelled to 
serve for more than siz months. — All this is sufiiciently extraordinary, 
and if any thing more was intended, if the militia, when they came 
within the grasp of military despotism, were to be used for any service 
to which they might be lured or driven, the case is so much the more 
aggravated. After all the clamor which has been raised against our 
stave government for its conduct in this business, we are not afraid to 
reduce the whole matter to a direct arguimentum ad hominem, and to 
ask of any honorable and conscientious man, what he would do in the 
like case. What security would there be that the governor of the 
state, and commander in chief of the militia should not be despoiled of 
his military forces, and consequently of the body of his people, (for the 
militia are such) and thus be left very much in the predicament of the 
governor installed by the renowned knigit of La Mancha? Without 
pursuing this subject farther, it may be essential to state, as an undeniable 
fact, that, while New-England was almost abandoned by the general gov- 
ernment, nothing was omitted or declined, from the beginning to the 
close of the war, either in the way of prompt co-operation with the 
government of the Union, or of voluntary services and efforts, to bring 
the militia into efficient action for preventing and repelling invasion, 
and this, too, at a sacrifice for which, at the time, and ever since, she 
has experienced little else than insult and ingratitude. 

Such as have been already stated, with as much fulness as an essay 
for this journal will permit, were some of the causes, more or less re- 
mote, that produced the convention of the New-England Atlantic 
states, which met at Hartford. ‘The immediate cause was the intoler- 
able pressure which had been long accumulating, and was felt in all 
its pressure in IN14. Invasions had then actually occurred on the 
sea-board ; those states were left wholly to rely on their own means 
and power of defence ; they were obliged to share in the expensive, 
and, as they thought, wasteful provisions, for carrying on an offensive 
war in the North, while they were left with the whole burden of the 
defence of their extensive coast ;—and while they were obliged to pay 
their own militia, the compensation for whose sezvices was fretfully 
spurned by the general government, they were reproached because 
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their capitalists would not lend that money to the government of the 
Unior, which the alarming state of things near their own dwellings 
admonished them to withhold. Add to all these things the desponding 
accounts from the seat of government in regard to the negociations for 
peace at Ghent, and consequently the little hope of a speedy close of 
the war, and who can wonder that the New-England states, which had 
been already abandoned by the government of the Union, and had 
been obliged to provide for their own defence, should seek to combine 
their counsels for mutual encouragement, and for making that defence 
more effectual. 

Early in the year 1814, memorials were addressed to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, from various parts of the interior, praying that 
body to interpose for vindicating the constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens, and suggesting for that purpose the appointment of delegates, ‘‘ to 
meet delegates from such other states as might think proper to appoint 
them.” ‘The report of the legislature, though it distinetly acknowl- 
edged the right of such a convention, decided that it was inexpedient 
at that time. ‘The date of the report is February 4th, IS14. In 
October following, a resolution was adopted by the two Houses in the 
following terms :— 

* Resolved, that twelve persons be appointed as delegates from this Common- 
wealth, to meet and confer with delegates from the other New-Engeland states, or 
any other, upon the subject of their public grievances and concerns; and upon 
the best means of preserving our resources; and of defence against the enemy ; 
and to devise and suggest tor adoption by those respective states such measures 
as they may deem expedient ; and also to take measures, if they shall think it 
proper, for procuring a convention of delegates from all the United States, in 
order to revise the Constitution thereof, and more eifectually to secure the sup- 
port and attachment of all the people, by placing all upon the basis of fair repre- 
sentation.” 

The twelve delegates were elected by a vote of two hundred and 
twenty-six to sixty-seven, and the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, were directed to communicate the 
proceedings to the governments of other states. Rhode-Island elected 
four, and Connecticut seven. ‘Two gentlemen from New-IHampshire 
and one from Vermont, chosen by local conventions in those states, 
(the Legislatures not being in session,) were admitted as members. 
The delegates from Rhode-Island and Connecticut, were appointed 
pursuant to a resolve, in each state, similar to that of Massachusetts. 
In the doings of all the states concerned, thorough regard was ex- 
pressed and paid to their obligations as members of the great confed- 
eracy. ‘here was nothing in the plan or objects of the convention, 
which militated against either the letter or spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the Union; and the private journal, which has recently appear- 
ed entire, is as innocent as the report which was published ai the 
close of the session of the Convention. Apart from several proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, (a procedure not very uncommon in 
other states,) the three following Resolutions at the close of the Re- 
port, embody the views of the Convention, so far as immediate results 
were aimed at, and show the whole extent of their treasonable pur- 
poses and measures. 

* Resolved, That it be and hereby is recommended to the Legislatures of the 
several states represented in this Convention, to adopt all such measures as may 
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be necessary eflectually to protect the citizens of said states from the operation 
and effects of all acts which have been or may be passed by the Congress of the 
United States, which shall contain provisions, subjecting the militia or other citi- 
zens to forcible drafts, conscriptions, or impressments, not authorized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“ Resolved, 'That it be, and hereby is recommended to the said Legislatures, to 
authorize an immediate and earnest application to the government of the United 
States, requesting their consent to some arrangement, whereby the said states 
may, separately or in concert, be empowered to assume upon themselves the 
defence of their territory against the enemy; and a reasonable portion of the 
taxes, collected within said states, may be paid into the respective treasuries 
thereof, and appropriated to the payment of the balance due said states, and to 
the future defence of the same. The amount so paid into said treasuries to be 
credited, and the disbursements, made as aforesaid, to be charged,to the United 
States. 

“ Resolved, That it be, and hereby is recommended to the Legislatures of the 
aforesaid states, to pass laws, (where it has not already been done,) authorizing 
the Governors or Commanders-in-chief of their militia, to make detachments 
from the same, or to form voluntary corps, as shall be most convenient and con- 
formable to their constitutions, and to cause the same to be well armed, equipped, 
and disciplined, and held in readiness for service ; and upon the request of the 
Governor of either of the other states, to employ the whole of such detachments 
or corps, as well as the regular forces of the state, or such part thereof as may be 
required and can be spared consistently with the safety of the state, in assisting 
the state, making such request to repel any invasion thereof which shall be made 
or attempted by the public enemy.” 

The first of these resolutions was dictated under the apprehension 
of the monstrous system projected by the Secretary of War, for filling 
up and increasing the army, which system had been referred to a 
committee of Congress for consideration. The second and_ third 
resulted from a consideration of the defenceless condition of the New- 
England states; the General Government having put it out of its 
power, by the manner in which the war was conducted, to afford relief 
to those states, and having refused, under pretexts which came conve- 
niently to its aid, in its bankruptey, to pay for the services of the 
militia, ‘The time then had surely arrived, when it behooved them to 
provide for their mutual defence ; the government of the Union having 
failed, and declared its inability, to provide for the common defence, 
according to its obligations as prescribed in the constitution. It was 
a very general belief, that, if peace had not been concluded immedi- 
ately after the doings of the Hartford Convention were published, that 
the second and third resolutions would have been favorably received 
by the government of the Union, which would have been exonerated 
upon such liberal terms, from a duty, which, in consequence of its 
own delinquencies, could not be fulfilled. 

The characters of the men who composed this Convention, if there 
were, in the circumstances attending it, any occasion for alarm, were 
such as to quiet all apprehension in such persons as knew, or took any 
pains to know, their qualities and standing. They were men eminent 
for their talents and virtues, ‘Their commission was not one to be 
coveted. It was, indeed, salutary, and not to be declined ; salutary 
to the community, because it allayed the uneasiness that prevailed, 
and, in some portions of the country, the violence which would brook 
no delay in measures for relief. Several of them, it is certain, were 
above all ambition of appearing conspicuously before the public in any 
political relation ; perhaps a majority of them were so. Wise men, as 
they were, and selected vot as the violent leaders of a party, but as 
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counsellors who might exercise a wholesome control, they could not 
but perceive that they were exposed to the shafts of the malicious and 
the ignorant—the willfully ignorant, who would not choose to appre- 
ciate their motives. They knew, also, that though the disaffection 
towards the administration of the General Government was wide-spread, 
yet there were different temperaments, and that they had little favor 
to expect from the feverish or the frigid. The former were such as 
not only set forth the wrongs which were inilicted upon New-England, 
but threw out phrases of hostility and menace touching the Union, 
which those who chose to make no allowance for the language of 
passion, and whose interest it was to give the worst coloring to public 
feeling in the Eastern states, perversely applied to the whole people, 
not excepting the leading men. But it is an undeniable fact, that 
amidst all the virulence of parties, during the evil times which have 
been briefly sketched in the preceding remarks, no allegations of a 
disposition to invade the union of the states, and no menaces to with- 
draw from the Union, have ever been charged upon any public body, 
or upon any combination of individuals, im New-England, with a 
shadow of probability or of proof. New-England is clear in this 
matter. She has weathered the storm under political pilots, which 
she thought cared nothing for her interests, and were otherwise very 
unskillful at the helm; but whatever complaints she may have uttered, 
whatever individuals, in their seasons of irritation or despondency, 
may have said concerning the value of ‘the Union, or the inequalities 
of its blessings,—they have never seriously set about the casting up of 
of its value to determine whether they should annul the bargain or 
compact. 

The able report of the members of the Hartford Convention, it is 
unnecessary, here, to analyze or discuss. It is historical and specula- 
tive, going into the general subject of past, and especially, existing, 
grievances ; while it proposes and explains such measures as seemed 
to afford the fairest promise of immediate relief and future security to 
the New-England states. It recognizes, again and again, the deep 
attachment of those states to the Union, and scans, with great and 
far-reaching ability, and in a manner at once firm and dispassionate, 
the policy of the Government, and the blighting, withering effect of 
its measures on the people represented by the Convention. The most 
ingenious politician, disposed to trace most watchfully and with the 
minutest scrutiny, the propositions, opinions, and reasonings of that 
report, however hostile to the Convention he may have been, has 
never been able to place his finger upon a passage, disorganizing, 
seditious, unfriendly to the Constitution; while thousands, who were 
too stupid, or who would not take pains to understand it, or were per- 
verse enough to misinterpret it by design, have affected to believe that 
‘it meant rebellion.” 

But however tree from this charge might be the report itself, yet the 
state of feeling and talking, and the previous measures in New-En- 
gland, which led to the convention, particularly the failure to comply 
with the requisitions of government respecting the militia, added to the 
‘Secret Journal,” from which all monstrous and horrible shades were 
conjured up, were doubtless rebellion outright, if not overt. Now, we 
have the whole of the secret journal, from the Secretary himself, a 
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gentleman of high standing in the community, and of irreproachable 
character. It affords nothing to gratily curiosity, respecting the ability 
displayed in the discussions of that distinguished assembly ; but who- 
ever has expected to find in these arcana, any projects rebellious or 
treasonable, must forever despair of accomplishing lis generous hopes 
and wishes. 

A single remark only can here be made upon the expediency of the 
Convention, concerning which it is very difficult for the generation that 
has since come upon the stage, to judge. It is enough that a great 
body of the people then living, and acting, and suffering, and who 
could not know when the evils they endured would come to an end, 
thought it expedient, and that some of our best and purest men, who 
were selected at their call, did not feel at liberty to disobey it,—men 
who knew how to weigh, and who generously risked, those chances and 
changes in affairs, which the most sagacious ruler or citizen could not 
foretell. W. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF JERUSALEM. 


Tht first and most important of all questions is, “ Is there a God, 
or is there none! Is there a supreme, intelligent being from whom 
the world, with its constitution and order, has its origin, or shall we 
consider ail as the effeet of an eternal Nothing, of a blind chance, or as 
the everlasting consequence of an ever-dead necessity?’ ‘To me this 
is the nearest and most important thought which my reason can con- 
template ; and, turn my eyes where | will, | may look at the heavens 
above me, | may consider the creatures by which I am surrounded, I 
may close my eyes and bary myself in my own sensations ; still is this 
thought with all its weight equally present. 1 see every where a beauty 
and in infinite variety—a harmony m which my soul loses itself in rap- 
ture. IT look at the heavens. What a mysterious power, which main- 
tains all the countless, immense spheres in one unbroken order! What 
an incomprehensible wisdom which keeps one portion of them unmoved 
in its place in measureless space, but by the simplest law permits 
others to move around it as a common centre, at a distance which is 
most accurately determined by the peculiar nature of each. If there 
be no God, no intelligent free being, who has arranged all this, then is 
all the darkest riddle to me, and the perfection, the harmony, which I 
meet with here on earth, equally inexplicable. 

In their first foundation [ find all unformed and rough; this is Na- 
ture’s stock. But if TL ascend only one step, I find this rough material 
already formed with infinite beauty into metals, salts, stones, and 
crystals. Apd what a new scene of variety, order, and beauty, if I 
rise sull one step higher, and see how this rou rh dead matter is organ- 
ized, with constant and infinite variety, into innumerable species of 
trees, plants, and flowers! The erystal, the Mint, keep their form un- 
changed ; they remain single as they are without any visible alteration 
or increase. In this kingdom, onthe contrary, all is in continual 
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change, here every thing grows, here every thing lives, and every thing 
in innumerable degrees. In the same earth, fertilized by the same 
rains, all stand confused together, and all in odor, color, and taste, are 
infinitely different; every thing grows, increases, dies ; every thing is 
unchanged in its nature, every thing in its own season, every thing in 
the most perfect harmony with the rest of nature, every thing different 
and every thing by the most uniform law. 

[ ascend still a step higher and my view becomes still infinitely won- 
derful. In what I have passed I saw in infinite variety and beauty the 
most skillful mechanism. But except in growth all is yet dead, all 
grows and dies upon the place where it is born without being sensible 
of its own existence. But here | see every where arbitrary motions, 
the most delicate sensations, the most skillful instincts. ‘The lowest 
plant was yet half stone ; the lowest animal is visibly connected with 
the plant; half animals which grow in branches ; animals of one spe- 
cies of sensations; animals which have five senses ; some which die on 
the place where they were born, whose shell is their whole world ; oth- 
ers which by means of smell, hearing, sight, perceive the remotest 
things; animals huge as mountains ; animals to whom the space of a 
grain of sand, a drop of water, a leaf, isa world. And each is perfect 
in its kind, each has its limbs which are adjusted with a wisdom not 
too accurate to the rest of its bodily structure, to its destination, to its 
nourishment, to the clements in which it lives; each has its peculiar 
instincts which harmonize with its nature. And still there reigns in 
this unquiet, arbitrary kingdom, the same order which I perceived in 
the kingdom of plants. All have their apportioned degrees, their allot- 
ted places, their immutable laws. All remains unchanged in its kind ; 
nothing is confused, nothing is lost, nothing becomes imperfect, noth- 
ing can rise above the degree of its nature. Each has its measure of 
strength, its measure of desire, its determined continuance. I find 
no where a genuine reason; but a mysterious inexplicable Jaw, which 
is quicker aud more sure than all reason, supplies the deficiency. IL 
myself am still an infinifely great wonder to myself. On one hand I 
belong to the plant the nearest related to the animal; on the other, L 
have an infinite superiority in my form, in my limbs, in my faculties. 
I have a reason, a free will. In me every thing is united; through 
me every thing becomes reason, every thing harmony, every thing, tor 
the first time, true beauty. Without me is nature poor; I penetrate 
into her inmost laboratory ; I discover her most mysterious laws; | 
measure the heavens, | weigh the planets, | make the past and the fu- 
ture present to me; my views, my faculties, my instincts, have no 
where their bounds ; in me all is eternal. [am my own Jawgiver, my 
own judge. ; 

But what do I see in this riches, in this order, if there is no God, 
no intelligent free being, who has produced all this, and has contrived 
this magnificent order?) But how clear, how fair, how quiet, all be- 
comes in my soul, so soon as the thought breaks upon it that the world 
has its origin from one supreme intelligent being. What the sun is to 


my eyes, is this quickening thought to my reason. In this light all at 


once becomes clear around me. Where betore | saw nothing but 
darkness J] now see only transporting reason, every where the best ends 
coupled with the wisest means. [see every where the Father of na- 
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ture, who seeks to bind in the wisest manner with his benevolent hand 
all her members, the motion of his lifeless creatures, and the impulses 
of his living ones, in one common perfection. This Creator has given 
me a reason, a moral sense of good and evil, a sure proof that it is his 
will that I should recognize it for my first law. R. 


MY NOSE. 
* Just like my subject now shail be my song 
It sha’n’t be witty, and it shall be long.”’ 

Tama staunch Utilitarian, and therefore I quarrel continually with 
my nose. What was it made for ?—an ornament? If so, it has failed 
in its end, for it is such neither in shape nor color. It looks like a 
blue bottle. A proposition must be a very evident one, when it is as 
plain as the nose on my face. ‘This most preposterous proboscis of 
mine is so long a tube, that a sneeze or two, upon it, is like the note 
of a trumpet, and it would amaze you to hear me play one of these 
involuntaries. When | blow it in church, it more than “ drowns the 
parson’s saw,”—it startles the whole congregation. 

Catullus, on some occasion, wished that he was all nose. I have 
much less to wish for in this respect, than the elegant poet ; but he 
lived in Italy, where there are many sweets and no icicles. Had he 
lived in New-England, he would have been satisfied with a nose many 
sizes less than mine; and, in winter, he would have been glad of a 
bag to carry it in. 

Ovid, like myself, was distinguished, and surnamed from his nose ; 
for he was called .Vaso, as Lam Nosey. Whether we have the same 
peculiarity, I know not, for history and biography are silent upon the 
most interesting topics. As, however, he was beloved by the Princess 
Julia, his nose could hardly have resembled mine, which has, on two 
unfortunate occasions, produced very different results, when suddenly 
brought before females. 

The Romans were a great people, and they had noses in proportion. 
Any man, now-a-days, boasts that he has a Roman nose, if nature has 
given him a beak like an owl, or a parrot. But no Roman had any 
feature of this description, except, perhaps, the blacklegs and chari- 
oteers of the circus. The Roman nose was not hooked. ‘Titus had 
one, from which something might have been spared without injuring 
the symmetry of his face; and Cicero had ten times as much nose as 
John Randolph. Augustus had as good an aquiline as Napoleon, 
whom he resembled in his other features. Julius Casar, Trajan, and 
many of the good emperors, were somewhat prominent in nose ; but 
the bad princes, such as Nero, Caligula, and Caracalla, were a little 
deficient. Hleliogabalus had a snout like a pig. Of Grecian noses, I 
am ashamed to confess ignorance. I have a pretty collection of busts 
to illustrate Roman noses; of the Greek, I have but a head of Soc- 
rates, Whose nose is the best specimen, I have ever seen, of the pve. 

In a climate like ours, a nose is a doubtful blessing,—it is but a 
peg to hang sneers and icicles upon. Jt is, indeed, a sort of thermom- 
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eter, by which a man may estimate the degrees below the freezing 
poimt; but to do this, he must be at some pains to preserve his ther- 
mometer from being frozen; for, in this state, it cannot be trusted. 
Mine has been frozen so often, that I have been obliged to buy a 
Fahrenheit. 

In our cold springs, we have a few scentless flowers; some pretty 
violets, that keep the word of promise to our eye, to break it to our 
nose ; but we have little gratification for the sense of smelling, and if 
all our springs were like those of Arabia Felix, could they atone for 
the severity of a single winter?) ‘There are sixty days im our solar 
year, when the sensation produced by cold, upon the nose, is as 
though a rat were hanging from the tip of it, by his teeth. It is a 
torture. St. Dunstan, when he held his diabolic antagonist by the 
nose with red-hot foreeps till he roared again, inflicted litthe more pain 
than many a cold snap inflicts in winter. When the ice is four feet 
thick, it is Ho time for me to be abroad. |] must stay in and warm 
my gourd by artificial means. 

I have been a traveler im spite of my nose, as Lam a writer ‘ in 
spite of nature and my stars.” Yet I traveled like a meteor, or the 
Strasburzher. All men e@azed at me. TT was once at Chamount; 
where, to say the trath, Twas well enough pleased with the place and 
with my nose; for the air was perfumed with the countless variety of 
flowers that make the honey of this valley so delicious and renowned. 
I ventured up the mountain as far as the Mer-de-glace, but here I 
stopped in the cabin while my comrades ascended; T was detained 
by my nose. The guides looked at it, but were afraid to assume the 
responsibility, and i had unluckily left behind my beaver cap and 
bear-skin nose-bay. It was well L stayed, for the least prominent nose 
in the party, and a small one it was, returned frost-bitten. 

In fine, “ sagacity,” it has been said, “ is the nose of the mind ;” 
and in this point E sueuld be well pleased to have my proportions en- 
larged ; for itis probable that this mental nose has appeared to be 
very small in the present narrative. IT had prepared a memoir of my 
whiskers, but will retain it till T see the eventual effect of a dye, which 
has turned them into all the prismatic hues. ‘Chey are now of a pea- 
green, but | suppose they will be brown at last; for so the label on 
the phial assures the purchaser. I do not much mind it, as it occurs 
at a time when | must necessarily have kept house on account of My 
Nose. i. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Wien we are told that “ history is philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple,” we have a representation of what it should be, rather than what 
it generally has been. It should, indeed, be a faithful record of those 
things, which are most valuable in the experience of past ages for the 
benefit of future times. It should be such a picture of human life, as 
may be expected not merely to amuse, but to impress the heart, and 
exert a salutary power on the maim springs of action. It should de- 
velop those great principles, which, by divine appointment, diffuse 
their influence through every human being. ‘This influence it should 
trace through all its windings, till it issues in the happiest results, or 
overwhelms in merited wo those who dare to obstruct its course. 

The proper effects of history, it is evident, must depend much ona 
judicious selection of subjects. ‘The ends im view neither require nor 
admit a detailed account of every human being, any more than a good 
treatise on geology admits a particular description of every individual 
pebble, and every grain of sand in the world. In each science we 
must generally treat of hundreds, and thousands, and millions, collect- 
ively; or, if individuals be particularly described, they must be com- 
paratively few, and such alone as are suited, by the prominence of 
their characteristics, to exemplify the great principles we wish to en- 
force or untold, 

History, according to the subject and the principal end in view, is 
properly divided into two kinds, civil and biographical; the former 
treats of communities, and is intended to have a direct influence on 
public counsels and transactions ; while the latter is more immediately 
adapted to the private life of the reader, whatever station he may fill. 
These two species of history, however, may intermingle more or less 
with each other. ‘Phe biography of public characters, if complete, 
must identily itself, to a considerable degree, with the annals of the 
communities, of which they are members; and, on the other hand, 
every general history, which is entitled to a perusal, unfolds, in some 
measure, the personal characters of the most conspicuous agents. 

The civil history, if well composed, must have a tendency to inform 
public mer, and, in various ways, to promote the virtue and happiness 
of a civil community admits no reasonable doubt, whatever the merits 
of those, of whom it treats ; for, in regard to nations, the great princi- 
ples of the divine government sooner or later have their effect, corre- 
sponding, in a great measure, to national character, as wise or unwise, 
active or slothful, virtuous or vicious. In biography, the choice of 
proper subjects may be far more difficult. In the first place, the in- 
numerable collisions and dependencies, which oecur in private life, 
and either prevent or obscure the natural effects of personal conduct, 
render it impossible, in many instances, to trace the connexion be- 
tween the actions of men and the good or the evil which ensues. Be- 
side, it is more difficult, in general, to form a true estimate of private 
than of national character. ‘Thousands, in almost every nation, are so 
far from pursuing any systematic course, that they can hardly be said 
to have any character at all, and consequently they can furnish no 
proper subjects for biography. The best thing, which can be done for 
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them and for the world, is to let them sink at death into immediate 
and everlasting oblivion. ‘The biographer, we conceive, should devote 
his labor to those alone, who have rendered themselves conspicuous for 
the good or the evil they have done, while they have been signalized 
by peculiar retributions of Providence, corresponding to their good or 
ill deserts. At least, we may regard it asa great felicity in their pro- 
ductions, when there is such a coincidence between the characters and 
the fortunes of those, whom they present to the eyes of posterity, as 
may be discerned by all, and make a deep and salutary impression. 
It would be too much to say, that the lives of bad men should never 
be delineated. It is just that those who, for their personal aggrand- 
izement, have trampled on the rights of all, who came within 
the circle of their movements, should be condemned to infamy for ages 
to come. ‘Too olten, however, the splendor, which mingles itself with 
profligacy and wickedness, dazzles the eyes of men, and makes them 
forget the crimes, in admiration of what they call the glory of the man. 
Biography of this kind must, of course, be injurious to all, who can 
read it without reprobation. ‘The wise and good are incomparably the 
best subjects of personal history ; those who have exemplified the he- 
roic virtues, and those who have been equally meritorious in a more 
retired circle of duties. At the same time, however, it may be useful 
to delineate the course of those, who have distinguished themselves by 
their literary attainments, or by their inventions or discoveries, in re- 
lation to those arts, which embellish without corrupting society. 

In all ages of the world, biography has engaged far less attention 
than it is entitled to receive. In point of numbers, we think the pro- 
ductions of the press, in this department of literature and morals, have 
borne no just proportion to those in several other branches; while 
many of those which have appeared are faulty, either in the sub- 
jects or the manner of execution. With all the merits of Plutarch, 
the life of Alexander, who ought never to have been called great, has 
undoubtedly had an influence in forming other warriors of the like 
sanguinary character, who have involved thousands, if not millions, in 
death or wo; and the memoirs of many a libertine have had an 
influence in spreading similar desolations in the moral world. Hence 
we would indeed say, Give us good biography, or give us none. Let 
the dead be made to recommend wisdom and virtue to the living, or 
let them be forever silent. We rejoice, however, that there have been 
those in almost every age of the world ; that there have been many in 
recent times, who are worthy of being presented as examples to future 
generations; examples of the more delicate as well as the more sub- 
lime virtues ; examples of every thing conducive to human happiness 
and improvement; and, if we mistake not, there is an increasing dis- 
position to bring these patterns of excellence into more general notice. 
Whether this belief be any thing more than the mere deduction of our 
wishes or not, we would suggest to those, who, with proper qualifica- 
tions and without pre-engagements, expect to labor for the press, that here 
isa field which is far less pre-occupied than some others, which, at first 
view, might seem more inviting. Lor the present, perhaps, we have 
fictions enough. We would not decry this species of writing. Indeed, 
we cannot decry it without involving in the condemnation many dis- 
courses, which fell from the lips of Him, of whom it was said, ‘‘ Never 
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man spake like thisman.” Fiction may not only amuse an hour of 
indispensable repose, and relieve the languor of those seasons, when 
our laborious employments of body or mind must be suspended, but it 
may be made to elucidate truth, adorn realities, and exemplify, in a 
winning manner, all the principles of virtue and religion. Still itis an 
observation, which can never become false by age or repetition, that 
‘*we may have too much of a good thing ;” and we think little is haz- 
arded in asserting, that we have had too much of fictitious narrative, 
under the various titles of Romances, Tales, and Novels. Probably it 
would not be extravagant to say, that, for the last ten years, one half 
of the reading among the old and the young, collectively, has been of 
this kind. 

One great evil of excess in light reading is waste of time; and an- 
other, still greater, is such a dissipation or debility of mind, as unfits it 
for attending to the great realities of life. Almost every one, we be- 
lieve, who has been conversant with the history and operation of juve- 
nile libraries in New-England, has been sensible of unhappy effects of 
this kind, arising from the great predominance of fictitious stories, 
which renders aimost every thing else insipid, or unworthy of attention. 
Now the point for which we contend is, that realities are naturally 
more engaging to the mind than fictions, provided they are set forth in 
a manner that is equally winning. Of this we have the testimony of 
Nature herself; ten thousand testimonies from her unequivocal voice. 
Tell a young child an interesting story, and when, with a glowing face 
he asks you whether those things are true, tell him it was a tale of your 
own invention,—and more than half of the light of his countenance will 
be extinguished. This, we repeat, is nature; and it is one of those grand 
traits, which ought, if possible, to be preserved fiom infancy to old 
age. Let not fiction then usurp and engross the domains of truth and 
fact. Let her aspire at nothing higher than the rank of a handmaid, 
or, at most, of a friend to the truth. Let our popular authors, instead 
of extracting their materials from their own minds, collect them, by 
diligent research, from the world abroad, as it is, or has been. We 
believe that almost every age would furnish, on diligent inquiry, sub- 
jects of real history, equally interesting in their details, with the great- 
er part of those, which are found in fiction; equally interesting in 
themselves, in addition to all the advantages they derive from their 
known reality. As instances of this, we might mention John Howard, 
Patrick Henry, Roger Sherman, William Penn, William Wilberforce, 
and, doubtless, many females. We do not say these narrations of 
real incidents, however well selected, would generally satisfy the minds 
of those, who have long been pampered with the luxuries of imagina- 
tion. ‘The simple fruits of the earth may be despised by the epicure, 
while they satisfy every desire of those, who are in the state in which 
nature placed them. 

Inet it be remembered, however, that the mere entertainment of a 
day or an hour should not be the principal object of the writer, or the 
reader. The practical effect and the moral influence should be un- 
speakably more regarded ; and whatever benefit, in this point of view, 
may be derived from fictitious examples, we hazard nothing in assert- 
ing that real characters are more efficacious. If they do not present 
brighter pictures to the imagination, they give them more substantial 
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forms. ‘They address the heart, the will, and the conscience, in a lan- 
guage of authority and persuasion, unknown to fiction. ‘They show 
us not only what might be, and how it would appear,—but what has 
indeed been effectec, and what every one, with similar talents and op- 
portunities, might achieve. In gencral they may address themselves 
io the noblest emulation, and supply motives to exertion which can be 
derived from no other source. ‘The greater the attention devoted to 
this species of writing, the greater will be the probability of furnishing 
every class of the community with patterns of excellence, which it will 
be their honor and happiness to copy. W. OH. 


& rae 96 
* CUI BONOST” 
“fi were good, an thou revilest a man, te know for what.’?) Mem 


In some remarks offered, a while since, under the above title, to the 
readers of the Magazine, we intimated, that perchance at some future 
day, we might resume the subject. If any one should be curious 
enough to inquire why our purpose has been foregone until now, we 
can say, that it has been in consequence of doing what ail philoso- 
phers do not do, that is, practising upon our own maxims. Several 
times, when sitting quictly in our evening study, without any urgent 
call upon our attention or any particular occupation for our thoughts, 
but merely casting about us to see how we might, with pleasure, and 
not without prospect of some little usefulness either to ourselves or 
others, employ the leisure so pleasantly given to us from the cares and 
fatigues of the world ;—several times have we cast a thoughtful glance 
upon the ready paper, the standish well replenished, and the quill 
lying beside it, and meditated a renewal of our observations ;—nay, 
more—once or twice have we wheeled our easy chair half round to 
our desk, and almost stretched forth our hand to grasp the pen, when, 
ere this preliminary and decisive motion was begun, the cut bono ? 
presented itsclf to our mind, and the inceptive motion of the muscles 
became suspended. No favorable or satisfactory answer rose to the 
demand ; and, alier a moment's fruitless pause of suspense, while the 
whys and wherefores rose dimly before our mental vision, and, like 
Shakspeare’s Cardinal, died ‘‘ and gave no sign,” the pen lay unlifted, 
and the paper unsoiled ; our mind turned to other thoughts, and our 
leisure was spent in other occupations. Soeme—for want of charity is 
abundant in the world—may perchance think, that this failure of our 
purpose was because we had not whai to say ; and some, that it was 
pure indolence, that thus withheld us from the accomplishment of our 
design ; and some, that it might have been as well were the purpose 
yet to remain unperiormed. We will not argue the matter with them ; 
for against so doing the cu? bone? like the ancient statues of Harpoe- 
rates, lifts its warning finger, imposing silence, and Jays the like 
restraint upon our utterance of reasons explanatory im any particular 
manner, of our silence, until now. — It suffices, that we have indicated, 
generally, the cause. More to the purpose will it be to explain why, 
now the spell that restrained us is broken, the hand decisively out- 
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stretched, and the fair sheet already half covered with the legible 
evidence of our perfected volition. 

This we are ready todo. It is to vindicate the fair fame of our 
motto, and the doctrines which proceed from it as their fountain, from 
the reproach often cast upon them by those who know them not and 
value them not aright, and therefore reject them, and in consequence, 
too often, we are sorry to say, of the misconceptions and narrowness of 
mind and spirit of others, who profess to adhere to them, without a 
whit better comprehension of their true and legitimate end and aim,— 
of their scope and comprehension,—than those who reject them. By 
these unworthy followers, instead of being made to promote the 
wisdom and happiness of man, by directing his exertions and his 
powers to objects worthy of the attention and ambition of the most 
highly endowed of God’s earthly creation, these maxims and doctrines 
are made, like the mantle of charity, to cover a multitude of sins ; 
they are used as a cloak, to array in outward seemlimess their own 
sordid and mammon-like views, bent upon the earth in search of its 
glittering dross, even as their great prototype fixed his “upon the 
riches of heaven’s pavements.” ‘They are employed to hide the 
scanty extent of their knowledge, by boldly questioning the utility of 
all that of which they are ignorant; beneath them are concealed the 
consciousness of dulness, the want of taste and expansion of mind to 
reach and duly estimate the exercise of the higher gifts of intellect, 
and the workings of genius, upon which such blockheads seek to 
throw contempt, by asking, ‘‘of what use are they?” and because 
the fruits thereof are not eatable, drinkable, or wherewithal a man 
may be clothed, nor any of the utensils or fabrics subservient to the 
production of such bodily commodities, shake their thick noddles with 
an owl-like stare of negation, and plume themselves upon their wisdom 
or the successful hiding of the want of it. They dream not, appar- 
ently, that, to the eye of true philosophy, their fancied concealment is 
but that of the ostrich hiding his head in the sand. 

Thus used, no wonder that Cut Bono ? should have been employed 
as aterm of reproach, equivalent to a compound of sordid, narrow, 
stupid and ignorant, and applied to the classes of men who thus 
misuse it. Yet is the application ungenerous and unwise, and by no 
means a proof of the superior discernment or knowledge, or more true 
philosophy, of those who thus launch the term, as though it were the 
exterminating ball of a bombard, at the heads of the objects of their 
wrath and indignation. Many such are but a perter and more lively 
race of blockheads themselves, with more of enthusiasm and bright- 
ness, but equally little depth and grasp of understanding; in others, 


such an application of the term is ungenerous, because it throws the 
same reproach upon those of enlightened and expanded minds, who 
use the question well and wisely, and upon a doctrine itself, which 
may be successfully supported as wise and highly valuable; it is also 
unwise, as confounding the limits of good and evil, by this community 
of defamation, and debarring the humble, and, perchance, timid 
aspirant after truly honorable fame and usefulness, from making those 
inquiries and following out those doubts, the fair solution of which is 
important towards directing his steps in the right path towards the 
objects of his pursuit. 
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Several times, lately, have we met with these sneers at the great 
corner-stone of our philosophy : thus, for instance, a man describing 
the merits and finish of a statue, painting, or engraving, after dilating 
upon them in the warmth of his admiration, will wind up his commen- 
dation with, “ But what of all this, will say the cut bono men?” 
reminding us most forcibly of the picture of Apollyon, in the old 
editions of the Pilgrim’s Progress, where that worthy is represented 
with a ridiculously barbed sting at the end of a long switching tail, 
like that ofa monkey. Another, proposing the erection of a handsome 
building, or the ornamenting of its grounds, will say, ‘‘ But, perhaps, 
your cui dono men will censure all this, as extravagant and superfluous.” 
Even in literature and the higher departments of science and philoso- 
phy, critics will, in the course of their praises of one thing or another, 
often have a like fling at the cui bono, as a thing at variance with all 
excellence in these matters, and with the pursuit of them. Truly, 
herein they show not their wisdom; for they thus seem to grant, that 
their favorite pursuits are not useful, since they appear to think them 
so liable to fail under the application of an inquiry into their utility. 
Such persons are generally men of more zeal than sound judgement, 
overrating much the real value of what they admire, and unable to 
render a sufficient reason for their zeal, and therefore have recourse 
to the gagging operation of a sneer in anticipation, to prevent the 
inquiry from being made. 

Having, as was just stated, met with several instances of this, of 
late, we felt a suflicient cause for the resumption and completion of 
our purpose before alluded to, since we are able to answer to the cui 
bono? that it is for its own glory and power that we write,—to vindi- 
cate it from foul and undeserved reproach, causing it to yiefd a bad 
savor in the nostrils of men, and thus to fail in the great end of its 
being—utility; that by our attempts, however humble, to take away 
this reproach and restore its good name and sweet odor, we hope to 
increase its usefulness and the benetit of the world ;—for, so sure as to 
act with reflection, with the consciousness of good and_ sufficient 
cause, and for a proper and worthy end, is better than the contrary, 
so sure are men, and their aggregate, the world, to derive good from 
the proper valuation and use of the cut bono ? 

We have thus rendered, logically, a reason for our present appear- 
ance, which, we hope, will be illustrated and enforced by our farther 
remarks, 

We think that, as a beginning, we may assume, after the fashion of 
what mathematicians term an axiom, that is, a first principle, the 
truth of which is selfevident, or not to be disputed, that every action 
in life, however trivial, has an end or purpose, or at least, in the most 
general terms, a consequence or result. In the next place, we pre- 
sume no one will dispute that this purpose, end, result, or conse- 
quence, must be either good, or bad, or indifferent. Again, we think 
it may be maintained, that an indifferent result or consequence is 
preferable to a bad one, and that a good one is preferable to an indif- 
ferent one. ‘The only authority that we know of, that will gainsay us, 
even in terms, is the devil, whom Milton makes to exclaim, ‘ Evil! 
be thou my good!” and it is plain, from the form of the expression, 
that he recognized, even in the midst of his wilful contradiction of it, 
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the truth of this our third axiom. [From these principles we think it 
necessarily follows, that it is important in every action of life, to ascer- 
tain what will be its result or consequence, as well as what is its end 
or purpose ;—for between the two there is this distinction, that a bad 
result or consequence may follow from a good purpose,—and the con- 
trary. As, however, the bad result of a good purpose is no better 
than if the purpose had been bad, and as the good result of a bad 
purpose is a failure of intention, and in no degree palliates the original 
offence of the intender, which was to produce a bad result, all must 
be scrutinized alike. Now, to ascertain what these are or will be, we 
know no better rule than the simple one expressed in the words of 
scripture, ‘ Seek and ye shall find ;” and this seeking is to be done 
r by an inquiry into the nature of the end, purpose, consequence, or 
result; and as that which is good is what is desirable to find, since it 
is the preferable thing, no easier mode of making the important 
inquiry, can well be devised, than that of inquiring for it at once. 
This would bring, at once, the question ‘ Is it good ?”’ as to the conse- 
quence or result of every action of life. ‘The simple atlirmative would, 
however, be too unsatistactory ; the mind could not act upon it with 
suflicient precision, a specification of the particular goodness would 
frequently be wanted; and as a species always pre-supposes a genus, 
the better way is, to inquire at once for the specification; the impor- 
tant question then would become ‘ For what good ?” that is precisely 
cui bono? Were, then, seems to be a Q. E. D. of the propriety and 
value of our great doctrinal question. Let every man, therefore, on 
all occasions, or at least all new ones, or new modifications of old 
ones, accustom himself to put the question to his own mind, and con- 
scientiously to answer it. He will soon get the facility of answering 
it readily,—so much so, indeed, that both question and answer will, in 
( many cases, present themselves almost intuitively, upon the presenta- 
tion of a case; and he will be able immediately, as we stated formerly, 
to act understandingly, and often to much more purpose, than one 
guided by impulse, who may, but too often, be compared to a man 
taking a leap in the dark. 

Having thus demonstrated the general truth above stated, let us 
now descend to more particular investigation, and seek to penetrate 
more into the pith and core, as it were, of the subject. It may be 
taken for granted, that direct and necessary results or consequences 
that are bad, are to be shunned at any rate. ‘To suppose the contrary, 
would, in fact, be an insult to the common sense of our readers. All 
indifferent results should likewise be shunned in like manner, unless 
a man can satisfy himself, that the time and exertion spent in pro- 
ducing an indifferent result could not have been employed in produc- 
ing a good ene; for the failure to do good, where good might be done, 
is in itself a bad result. Striking out, therefore, these two classes of 
consequences or results, we have left for our consideration only those 
( having good results; and it is to these that the adaptation of the 
specific form of our question “ Cui Bono!” for what good? becomes 
peculiarly and beautifully manifest; for when all the results of our 
actions are good, and we have a freedom of choice as to the perform- 
ing of one action or another, it is plain, that some principle is wanting 
whereby that choice may be determined ; otherwise, within certain 
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limits, men may act at random. Now, for this state of things to be 
allowable, it would seem to be necessary, that all good results should 
be equally good. ‘That they are so, no man in his sober senses will, 
as we suppose, be willing, seriously, to assert. ‘Taking for granted, 
then, that the good results of all actions having such, are not equally 
good, it seems to fellow, if we grant a greater good to be preferable to 
a smaller one, that of two modes of action, having different degrees of 
goodness in their results, either of which it is in a man’s power to 
perform, he ought to choose that which, as a result, will produce the 
greater good. 

It is, however, impossible to compare the goodness of two things 
without knowing the specitic goodness of each : we must know what 
good is the result of each action, in order to know which good is the 
greater, and of course the one to be preferred ; that is, we must apply 
the cut bono? to the actions. ‘There is, however, another moditica- 
tion of the result of an action which demands consideration. Let it 
be supposed that a certain amount of good will be the result of two 
different actions, but that the result of one will be to produce good 
only to an individual, while the result of the other will be to produce 
the same amount of good to each of several individuals ;—which of the 
two actions ought te be performed by a man having it in his power 
and choice to do either? Certainly that which will benefit the greater 
number. Suppose, however, that in the case of this greater number, 
the good produced to each is not in amount equal to that produced to 
the individual in the other case, but that the ageregate or sum of all 
the good, thus produced to the many, is greater than the amount pro- 
duced to the individual ;—which of the two is then to be preferred? 
The same answer, we think, must still be given. Suppose again, that 
the results of the two actions will each produce good to a number, but 
to a greater number in one case than in the other, and to an amount 
to each forming an aggregate greater than the aggregate in the other 
case ;—how, then, is choice to be decided? Going upon the same 
principle, it seems plain, that that action should be performed which 
would produce the greatest amount of good, distributed among the 
greatest number of persons. But the greater good of the greater num- 
ber, as a principle to be held in view in determining the actions or 
course of action in life, is precisely the great principle of Utilitarian- 
ism, the very corner-stone on which the great and worthy, but some- 
what prosy and tedious, Jeremy founded the fabric of his philosophy. 
This great principle, and of course all Uulitarianism, which rests upon 
it, we have thus, in accordance with the statement in our former arti- 
cle, deduced from the * Cui Bono?” ‘Phe exposition we have given, 
is, We trust, as plain as a pike-staff, and as straight as a loon’s leg; 
for the accuracy of this Jast simile, however, we cannot vouch, having 
never, to the best of our recollection, seen a loon’s leg: it is classical, 
however, since we learnt it in the venerable University of Harvard, 
where, in the days of our youth, it was in frequent use. 

We have, however, yet to vindicate our Cui Bono? from the re- 
proaches bestowed upon it in such instances as those we have cited. 
To do this, requires a still farther investigation of details; and our 
present limits are now filled. Should no better way present itself, of 
occupying some future leisure, perchance we may pursue the subject. 
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ORGAN-BUILDING IN NEW-ENGLAND.* 


Tue first settlers of New-England were dissenters from the church of England, 
and, among numerous other points of disagreement, were violently opposed to 
the mode and form of its services in public worship. The employment of the 
organ in those services was considered as one of the unchristian remnants of 
popery, and was contemplated with marked disapprobation. It was, therefore, 
many years, before an organ was set up in any church. 

The first religious society was founded in Boston, in 1630, which was, of course, 
Congregational. In 16e8, the first Episcopalian church, King’s Chapel, was 
founded. This is probably the first, of that denomination, established in New- 
England. The introduction of the English church and its forms was naturally 
succeeded, in due time, by that of the organ. Accordingly, in the records of 
King’s Chapel, we find, that in the year 1714, an organ was put up in the church, 
a donation from Thomas Brattle, Esq. Its size is not mentioned, nor is it stated 
where or by whom it was made. It was, undoubtedly, of English construction 
This, it is presumed, was the first organ ever used in Boston, or in any part of 
New-England, in the services of public worship. Afterwards (in 1756) the large 
and excellent instrument was imported by the society, from London, which now 
stands in this church. 

in 1723, the second Episcopal church was founded, which is Christ Church 
Trinity Church, which is the third, was founded in 1734; and its first and only 
organ was imported from London in 1737. ‘There will, therefore, be no occasion 
to allude to this latter church again. No other Episcopal church was founded in 
Boston, till that of St. Paul’s was built, in 1-20. We must except, however, the 
small ehurch at South-Boston, St. Mathew’s, which was built in InIk. From 
these data, it is pretty evident, that there was not, for many years, any Ameri- 
can-built organ in the Episcopal churches in Boston, unless the first organ or 
organs, in Christ Church, of which we are now about to speak, were constructed 
in this country. This point is not decided by the records. 

It is stated, in the early records of Christ Church, that, in 1735, twelve years 
after the foundation of the church, that society was offered an organ, in Phila- 
delphia, with eight stops. It is not said, where it was built. The society did not 
purchase it. In August, 1736, a person in Newport (a Mr. Clagget, if I do not 
misrecollect the name) offered to sell them an organ for four hundred pounds. A 
é committee was sent on, to examine it, who finally purchased it for three hundred 
pounds; and it was put up in the church in October, 1736. The record does not 








indicate the number of its stops, nor the place or country in which the instru- 
ment was built. From the expressions employed, it is pretty evident, that this 
was the first organ which had been used in this ehurch. 

On a further examination of these records, a vote is found, under date of May 
16, 173%, permitting a Mr. Halliburton “ to put up his organ in the belfry of the 
tower.”’ It is sufficiently clear, that this was for the convenience of the propri- 
etor, and not for the use of the church. It should seem, also, that this was larger 
than a chamber-organ, or he might have put it up in his house. Whether it was 
a foreign instrument, or one of his own construction, does not appear. 

r In 1752, we find, in these records of Christ Church, the first account of an 
American-built organ, which has come to the knowledge of the writer. It was 
voted, April, 1752, to pay Thomas Johnston ten pounds, old tenor, for three 
months use of an organ of his, which, it seems, he had put up in place of the old 
one ; and they allowed him also thirty pounds, old tenor, for taking down the 





* The Magaz' ve for January contained a Biographical Memoir of William M. Goodrich, Organ 
Builder, lately deceased. It was at first intended to have included, in that memoir, some account 
of he rise and progress of organ-building in New-England, and of those persons, Who, before and 
since Mr. Goodrich commenced the business, have undertaken to construct organs. But as the 
biography itself was extended to a greater length than had been contemplated, it was thought best 

to defer the execution of the latter portion of the design, and to give it ina future mamber, asa 
( supplementary article ‘The plan will now be completed, so far as the ability of the writer, and 
the materials which he has beeu able to cotlect, will admit. 

The subject cannot be very interesting to the general reader; but the extent and importance of 
this branch of manufacture, its very recent establishment and rapid increase among us, and its in 
timate connexion with one of the liberal arts and with the decent order of religious worship, all com 
bine to give ita certain consequence, and to entitle it to more than ordinary consideration, This 
account, too, Will serve as a record of some things, which would otherwise be soon forgetten, and 
Which may, possibly, hereafter, be deemed of more coasequcnce than they are at present 
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same, and again putting up the old one. But if he should build a new organ for 
the church, this sum of thirty pounds was to be deducted from the price. 

Soon after this vote, another rap pe ars under date of August 11, 1752, reciting 
and sanctioning an agreement, that ‘ Mr. Thomas Johnston might build an 
organ, with an echo, equal to that of Trinity Church ;"—that “he should be 
paid therefor, two hundred pounds lawful money ;’—and that “ he might make 
a double diapason in the treble.” This organ was built, and was probably fin- 
ished and put up in the latter part of that year, or the beginning of the next. 

When Bosten was evacuated by the British troops, in the early part of the rev- 
olutionary war, and many or all of the E piscopal clergy, with their principal 
adherents, left the town, this church was closed , and the pipes were taken out of 
the organ, to be deposited in a place of greater probable safety. After the peace, 
when the church was again opened for public worship, such of the pipes as could 
be found were replaced in the organ. Some of them, however, were deficient ; 
but enough were obtained to render nearly all the stops in the great organ com- 
ple te, and the greater part of those in the “swell. 

A person, now living, who was well acquainted with this organ thirty or forty 
years ago, st ites, that the great organ contained seven stops, viz stept ‘diapason, 
open diapason, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialter of three ranks, flute, and 
trumpet; and that the swell, or echo, contained four stops, viz. stopt diapason, 
principal, flute, and trumpet. The three first stops of the swell were carried 
through in the bass, outside of the swell box, and thus formed a choir-organ and 
swell combined 

In the year 1805, it was voted to beautify the external part of the organ, and to 
put the trumpet in order. In I807 or Ise, Mr. William M. Goodrich was em- 
ployed to repair this organ. All or most of the old pipes that remained were 
taken out, and new ones were substituted. 

In April, I=21, it was voted, to engage Mr. William M. Goodrich to build them 
a new organ, except the case, and to pay him twelve hundred dollars therefor, 
with the old organ. An entirely new instrument was accordingly built by him, 
and put into the old case. ‘This is still remaining in Christ Church. Johnston’s 
organ was destroyed by Mr. Goodrich, as worthless; except that sume of the 
wooden pipes, which were given away, are probably contained in a chamber- 
organ, now in the orthodox Congregational church at Cambridgeport. 

Mr. Thomas Johnson (or Johnston, as it was written in the old family-bible) 
has many descendants now living in this city. He had a son, who w zs a lieu- 
tenant in the revolutionary army, and who was wounded in the knee at the battle 
of Long-Island. This son afterwards became a portrait painter. He also com- 
manded the only artillery company then in Lesten. He ts well remembered by 
most of our elderly citizens. 

Mr. Johnston, the father, is supposed to have been a native of Boston. He was 
born about the year 1703, and died here about the year 176". He owned a house, 
in which he resided many years, on the west side of Brattle-square, nearly oppo- 
site the tower of Brattle-street church, and his shop was in the yard back of his 
house. Previous to his becoming an organ-builder, he was an ornamental painter. 
He decorated clocks and other furniture, according to the fashion of the age, with 
that embossed or raised work, representing Chinese figures, gardens, &c. which 
is now sometimes found on old articles of that kind. He also painted or embossed 
those escutcheons, or coats of arms, which it was, at that period, customary, among 
the aristocracy, to place over the door of a dw elling- house, on the demise of the head 
of the f ‘amily. He engraved music one opper ; and he printed the old tunes then in 
most frequent use, in the form and size of the psalm-book, to be bound up with it. 
He was one of the leading singers at Prattle-street church ; and the following pas- 
sage from the records of that society refers to him :—* Se spt. 10,1739. A com- 
mittee, appointed to consider of a change of version of the psalms, made their 
re port in the negative, that at present they could not advise to any new version. 

* * Soon after, the committee met, and app lied to our good brethren, Mr. 
Macom and Mr. Johnson, and prevailed with ‘ei to sit together, and lead us in 
the ordinance of singing.” 

The circumstances which induced Mr. Johnston to become an organ-builder, 
nd the means by w lich he acquired any knowledge of the art, are now unknown 


s probable. that, being an ingenious man, tond of sacred music, and a singer of 
» consideration, he first undertook, as many others have done, to construct a 
smiall organ for himseif, deriving his knowle dye, as he proceeded, from the exam- 


in ation of the interior of some instrument to which he had access. 
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Besides the organ before mentioned, which Mr. Johnston built in 1752, for 
Christ Church, he constructed three others about the same time, as the writer 
was told by the late Mr. Goodrich, similar to it, or nearly so, and intended to be 
like the ‘Trinity Church organ. They contained a swell, or echo, as it was then 
called. One was tor Salem, one for Portsmouth, and one for Marblehead. From 
what authority Mr. Goodrich derived his information, it is not now possible to 
ascertain. 

There is pretty good reason to doubt the entire correctness of this information. 
The writer has lately inspected, at the organ manufactory of Messrs. Hook, in 
this city, the remnants of the organ made by Jolinston, which was vormerly in 
the Episcopal chureh at Salem. The front board, over the keys, is still rexsain- 
ing, on which is the following inscription, in German teat, well executed on 
ivory :—* Thomas Johnston, Fecit. Boston; Nor-dnglorum, W542" Mir. Hook 
states, that this instrument had but one row of keys, and contained only six 
stops, viz. stopt diapason, open diapason treble, principal, flute, twelfth, and fif- 
teenth. Many years ago, when a new organ was procured for the church in 
Salein, this organ was taken down, and was transferred to the Episcopal church 
in Marblehead. A larger instrument, but supposed not to be so good, was re- 
moved from this church to make room for it. Whether this was made by John- 
ston, or not, is not recollected. Another organ has since been put up in the 
Marblehead church, by Mr. Hook, and the old Salem organ was then taken down 
and removed by him, who has now what remains of it in his possession. If the 
first Marblehead organ was not made by Johnston, it is not improbable that the 
impression about his having built one for that place, may have originated from 
the transter of the Salem organ to Marblehead, and its remaining there for a num- 
ber of years. With regard to that said to have been built tor Portsmouth, the 
writer has not been able to obtain any certain intelligence. The Episcopal chureh 
in that place was destroyed by fire, some thirty years ago, more or less, together 
with the organ; and if there was ever in Portsmouth an organ built by Johnston, 
this was undoubtedly the instrument. There is now in that church an English 
organ, by Elliot. At the decease of Mr. Johnston, about 176. he left an organ, 
which he had begun, but which was in an imperfect and unfinished state. 


It is probable that he built many other organs; but the number and location of 


them, as well as their character aud quality, it would be now dificult, if not impos- 
sible, to ascertain. It is not to be supposed, at that early period, and in the then 
state of the mechanic and the polite arts here, that they could make very high 
pretensions to excellence. ‘Phere is one merit, however, to which Mr. Johnston, 
it is believed, has an undisputed claim. le was undoubtedly the first persen in 
New-Eagland, who undertook to construct church-organs, and who tollowed the 
business as a regular profession. And, for any thing which appears to the con- 
trary, he was the first who made an organ of any kind. in this part of the country. 

Whether there were any other persons in New-England, who, at this time, or 
for many years after, engaged in this business, either for amusement or gain, 
does not appear. In the year 17>6, however, if not before, a person, in the inte- 
rior of the state, undertook to build a small chamber-organ. His example was 
followed by several others. ‘Two of these afterwards became builders of small 
church-organs, and pursued the business as a regular prefession. 

Dr. Josiah Leavitt was a native of Hingham; but the year of his birth is not 
within the writer's knowledge. He was frequently, when a young man, at Mr. 
Johnston's shop, looking on while he was at werk, and indulging his curiosity 
with regard to the construction of organs. It seems, therefore, that he very early 
acquired a partiality for the art; and it was thus, undoubtedly, that he obtained his 
first knowledge of its principles. About this period, a misunderstanding occurred 
between Mr. Johnston and Mr. Leavitt, which prevented any future intimacy. 

As Mr. Johuston died about the year 170", this must have been before that 
time. In 1700, he was, it appears, a practising physician in the town of Sterling, 
in this state. The occurrences of his life, between these two periods, embracing 
an interval of eighteen years, are unknown to the writer. At this time, however, 
he undertook to build an organ with four stops. Before he had proceeded far, he 
engaged an ingenious mechanic, Mr. Eli Bruce, of Templeton, in this state, to 
assist him in finishing it. ‘This was in the year last mentioned, 1786, when Mr. 
Bruce was about twenty-one years of age. All the pipes, except, perhaps, some 
of the smaller ones, were of wood. 

After the completion of this instrument, Dr. Leavitt removed into the present 
state of Maine. Ile remained there several years, probably four or five, and 
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then came to Boston. The first account we have of him afterwards is, that he 
was engaged to repair the organ which was then, and is now, in the Episcopal 
church at Cambridge. Whether he was induced to come to Boston expressly for 
this purpose, or had previously removed hither, is uncertain. He immediately 
applied to Mr. Bruce, to come and assist him; and they proceeded to make the 
necessary repairs in this organ. ‘The work was done in Boston. 

This was originally an English instrument, with two rows of keys, and is said 
to have been a very good one. In the early part of the revolutionary war, when 
the American troops were stationed at Cambridge, the interior of this organ, par- 
ticularly the meta! pipes, were mostly taken out by the soldiers, and were melted 
up for bullets, or otherwise destroyed. About the year 1790, or perhaps a little 
later, it was determined to repair the church and organ. In renovating the latter, 
it was reduced to one row of keys, and the swell was taken out. It is supposed, 
that there are very few of the original pipes remaining, except, perhaps, some of 
the larger ones, made of wood. 

Not long after this, Dr. Leavitt was employed to build an organ for an Episcopal 
church, then about to be founded in Dedham. This was, probably, the first 
church-organ, if such it may be called, which Dr. Leavitt ever built, unless he 
had previously constructed that, which was afterwards in the First Universalist 
church. It appears, by the Records, that the church at Dedhain was organized in 
1792. Previous to this, a vote of the proprietors or associates, had authorized the 
‘Rev. W. Montague to procure an organ, the price not to exceed one lundred 
pounds,’’—‘ the church to be finished, and the organ put up, previous to Easter 
Sunday, 1792." Another vote, under date of August 5, 17%, referring to the 
examination of certain papers and accounts, speaks of “the money paid to Dr. 
Leavitt, for building the organ, putting it up in the church, &c.” It is evident, 
therefore, that the organ was built by him, though the time of its being finished 
is not expressly stated. It was a small instrument, with one row of keys. 

What became of this organ is unknown to the writer. Its place is now occu- 
pied by a large chamber-organ, containing seven stops, including a sesquialter 
and hautboy, built by Ley, of Lon? +s. This latter instrument was formerly in 
the “Old Brick” church, in Cornhill-square, and afterwards in Dr. Codman’s 
church, in Dorchester. 

Dr. Leavitt was also employed, in 1792, in putting up the present organ in 
Prattle-street church, which had, that year, been imported from London. 

Another organ, built by Dr. Leavitt, is that which was for many years in the 
First Universalist church, situated at the corner of Hanover and Bennet streets. 
it is stated, by an aged member of that society, that this organ was previously in 
the use of some other religious society, which he thinks was that of the Episcopal 
church in Cambridge. tf this was the case, it is probable that it was while the 
old organ, belonging to that church, was repairing by Dr. Leavitt. However this 
may be, an opportunity occurred, of making a positive sale of it, to certain gen- 
tlemen of the Universalist Society, and it was removed and sold accordingly. 
This was a short time previous to the instalment of Mr. Murray, which took 
place on the 24th of October, 1793. Inthe order of services on that occasion, 
mention is made of “music on the organ.” The price given for it, was three 
hundred dollars. Additions were afterwards made to it, at the expense of one 
hundred dollars. Some years ago, when another Universalist church was built, 
and the old society thus became divided, the organ was sold at auction, and was 
purchased by some one, who removed it into the state of Vermont. This instru- 
ment, as is stated by persons who were formerly familiar with it, had but one 
row of keys, and contained open diapason, stopt diapason, principal, twelfth, 
fifteenth, sesquialter, and trumpet. 

It is worthy of remark, that although the Universalists, in their almost incipi- 
ent state, and when an organ was scarcely to be found in any church not Epis- 
copal, employed that instrument thus early in their religious services ; yet, at the 
present time, when that denomination has become numerous and wealthy, and 
when organs are not uncommon in honses of worship, there is no instrument of 
the kind in either of the three Universalist churches in Boston. 

Dr. Leavitt, in what year is uncertain, built a chamber-organ for Mr. Joseph 
Hurd, of Charlestown, near Boston. 

_ Ata period, supposed to be subsequent to the time when all the preceding 
instruments were constructed, he built an organ for the old Congregational 
church in Newburyport, then Mr. Carey’s or Mr. Andrews’s. This organ is yet 
standing in the new church built by that society, now Mr. Fox's ; but it is soon 
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to be removed, to give place to an instrument building for this church by Mr. 
Alley, of that town. A person, who is well acquainted with the old organ, built 
by Leavitt, states, that it has but one row of keys, and contains open diapason, 
stopt diapason, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialter, flute, and trumpet. 

Dr. Leavitt was, for a while, organist at Christ Church ; and, it is said, made 
some repairs to Johnston’s old organ there, before it was thoroughly repaired by 
Mr. Goodrich. He was living, after Mr. Goodrich came to Boston, in 1°00; but 
how much longer he survived, or when and where he died, is unknown to the 
writer. It is believed, however, that he died in Boston, about the year 1502. 
What other instruments he built, if any, is also unknown, as well as their present 
location. It is probable that his organs and those of Johnston have been laid 
aside, almost entirely, and that their places are occupied by the vastly superior 
instruments, which the present state of the art supplies. 

Mr. Eli Bruce, who, as has been mentioned, assisted Dr. Leavitt in building 
his first organ, was an ingenious mechanic, of Templeton, in this state. He was 
bred a cooper with his father ; but he taught himself several other mechanic arts. 
He was an excellent mason, and paid particular attention to the construction and 
alteration of chimneys and fire-places, so that they should carry smoke well. He 
was also a clock-maker, and cleaned and repaired watches. He constructed 
machinery, and invented several useful machines. Among these, was one for 
making pins, and another for forming and cutting card-teeth. 

While Mr. Bruce was employed with Dr. Leavitt, in 176, he took the scales 
and dimensions of the organ they were making, and, on his return home, com- 
menced the construction of one similar to it. In this, he was discouraged, not 
only by Leavitt, but also by his own friends and acquaintances, and every possi- 
ble obstacle was thrown in the way of his progress. He succeeded so far, how- 
ever, in the course of a few months, that one or two stops could be played ; but 
he did not proceed any further at that time. Some years after, he was again 
employed by Dr. Leavitt in repairing the Cambridge organ. On his return to 
Templeton, he undertook to complete his own organ, and engaged a friend of his, 
a Mr. Howe, of Marlborough, to assist him, on condition that Mr. Bruce should 
afterwards assist Mr. Howe in building a similar instrument. They finished the 
former, and had made great progress in completing the latter, when the death of 
Mr. Howe arrested their labors. The unfinished instrument was afterwards sold 
to another Mr. Howe, of Princeton. 

The organ built by Mr. Bruce contained four stops, which, according to the 
best recollection of a son of his, now residing near Boston, were, stopt diapason 
and principal, both of wood, and twelfth and fifteenth, part wood and part metal. 
It is probable that Leavitt's first organ was similar to this. 

Mr. Bruce, himself, never built any other organ. The Congregational society 
in Templeton, two or three years since, separated into two societies, Orthodox 
and Unitarian. The latter procured an organ, in 1232, of the late Mr. Goodrich ; 
and, about the same time, Mr. Bruce’s organ was set up in the Orthodox church, 
where it still remains. Mr. Bruce is now living, in Templeton, at the age of 
nearly seventy. 

Mr. Henry Pratt, of Winchester, in New-Hampshire, first undertook to make a 
small organ in 1792. He was born in Wrentham, (Mass.) in 1771, and removed 
with his father’s family to Winchester, in 1792. His father being a house-joiner, 
he was taught that trade ; but being of an ingenious turn, he employed his lame 
hours in constructing wooden clocks, repairing guns, watches, &c. making 
fifes, violins, and other simple instruments, and in fabricating surgeon’s instru- 
ments, tools for his own use, and other articles of a like nature. He was also 
very fond of music. 

In the year 170%, Samuel Smith, Esq. of Winchester, a gentleman in easy cir- 
cumstances, offered to employ Mr. Pratt in building an organ. After a little 
reflection, Mr. Pratt agreed to make the attempt, although he had never seen the 
interior of an organ, and knew nothing more of its construction than what he 
had learned from an old Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. ‘There was then a 
very inferior instrument in the Episcopal Church at Claremont, in New-Hamp- 
shire, made by a person of the name of Newton, at Norwich, in Vermont. Mr. 
Pratt proceeded to examine it, and, with the assistance and explanations of the 
organist, he took minutes and draughts of the several parts. He also obtained 
some information from Mr. Eli Bruce, of Templeton, who furnished him with a 
scale of the length and diameter of wooden pipes. With these scanty aids to his 
ingenuity, he succeeded in constructing a much better organ than that which he 
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took for a pattern. It was put up in the Congregational church in Winchester, 
and was afterwards presented to the parish by Mr. Smith. It is still remaining 
in that church. Some alterations were made in it, a few years afterwards. It 
has one row of keys, and contains open diapason, stopt diapason, principal, 
twelfth, and fifteenth, ali through. 

At this time, the art of casting or running out the sheets of metal for pipes was 
unknown in New-England. The knowledge of it was afterwards obtained by 
Mr. William M. Goodrich from Capt. Joshua Witherle, of Boston, a pewterer 
and worker in brass. For want of this at first, the lead with which tea-chests 
were lined was necessarily employed for that purpose. This being thin, though 
it was then thicker than that which now comes from China, was unsuitable tor 
pipes of more than six or eight inches in length; consequently, all of about that 
length and under, were made of this thin sheet-lead, and those of a larger size 
were made of wood. 

In 1799, Mr. Pratt built an organ for Mr. George Holbrook, bell-founder, who 
then lived in Brookfield, in this state. ‘lhis was sold to the First Congregational 
church in Pittsfield. ; 

In the year 1800, Mr. William M. Goodrich, then about twenty-three years of 
age, who was afterwards to become so useful and important in this branch of the 
arts, entered into the employment of Mr. Pratt, for the purpose of learning the 
business. He remained only about eight months. This year, or in 101, Mr. 
Pratt built another organ for Mr. Smith, which he presented to the parish or 
town of Northfield, in this state, for the use of their church. 

When Mr. Goodrich, soon after this period, became a resident of Boston, a 
communication was kept up between him and Mr. Pratt, and each made known 
to the other all the knowledge, discoveries, inventions, and improvements, of 
which they became possessed. About this time, Mr. Pratt invented and put in 
use a wooden pipe, open at both ends and throughout its whole length, with a 
mouth at the distance of one-third the length from the lower end, similar to that 
of a clarabella pipe, as it is here called; that is, on the principle of the German 
flute. This pipe produces a good loud tone; but its extraordinary length, and 
the inconveniences of communicating wind to it, and of depositing it on the 
wind-chest, have prevented its subsequent use. 

All the organs which Mr. Pratt has built, have but one row of keys. ‘Those 
which were intended for churches, have from four to six stops, and have a com- 
pass from GG up to F in alt. The smallness of the country churches, and their 
want of pecuniary means, have restricted the instruments made by Mr. Pratt to 
this limited size. He has built twenty-three organs, of the kind above men- 
tioned, for country churches, and nineteen chamber-organs, of smaller size, within 
his present recollection. The former have been put up in churches in the fol- 
lowing towns :—Winchester, N. H. Northfield, Mass. Pittsfield, Mass. Middlebo- 
rough, Mass. (Baptist,) Sutton, Mass. Oxford, Mass. (Universalist.) New-Braintree, 
Mass. Wrentham, Mass. Monson, Mass. Ellington, Con. Westborough, Mass. Great 
Barrington, Mass. Leicester, Mass. Albany, N. Y. (German Lutheran,) Hudson, 
N. Y. (Christ Church.) West-Brookfield, Mass. Rowe, Mass. Bellows Falls, Vt. 
(Kpiscopal.) Fitzwilliam, N. H. Keene, N. H. (Unitarian,) Fitehburg, Mass. 
New-Ipswich, N. H. 

Mr. Pratt still carries on the business at Winchester ; and though the organs 
which he has built are comparatively small, he expresses full confidence in his 
ability to construct instruments of any desirable magnitude. 

We now come to an important era in the history of organ-building in New- 
England. <A person next made his appearance, under whom the art was to ac- 
quire its due importance and respectability, and by whose genius and persever- 
ance it was to be carried to that height of perfection, which should make its 
productions rival, in this country. the more experienced labors in the same art in 
Europe. This person was Mr. Wittiam M. Goopricn, of whose life and labors 
an account was given in the number of this Magazine for January, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Mr. Goodrich was born in Templeton, Massachusetts, in the year 1777. At 
the age of about twenty-four, he came to Boston to reside. He had previously 
obtained a little information respecting the construction of chamber-organs, and, 
during the first three or four years of his residence here, he was enabled to add 
to this information, and to obtain some knowledge of the more complex princi- 
ples, on which church-organs are constructed. In 1205, he was employed to 
build an organ for the Catholic church in Boston. This was his first church- 
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organ. From that time, Mr. Goodrich continued to pursue the business, and to 
make progress in the art, until the time of his death, which occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1°33. During this period, he constructed thirty-eight church-organs, inclad- 
ing twelve, which were built by a concern in which be was a partner. He also 
built a considerable number of chamber-organs. and organized several piano-fortes. 

The principal organ which Mr. Goodrich built, and that on which he bestowed 
the most labor, and exerted his best skill, is the large and excellent instrument 
belonging to St. Paul's chureh, in this city. It was built in 1e26 and Ie27. This 
was his favorite work. It was then much the largest organ in New-England, and 
is now, perhaps, equal in magnitude to any which have been since constructed. 
It has three rows of manual keys, and a very powerful double-diapason pedal 
bass. The number of stops is twenty-six.” and the total of the pipes is about 
seventeen hundred. The largest metal pipe, GG open, is nine inches in diam- 
eter, and it weighs ninety-three pounds.t 

The first person who undertook to build organs in Boston, after Mr. William 
M. Goodrich had commenced the business, was his brother, Mr. Ebenezer Good- 
rich. When he was about twenty-one, he came to Boston from Templeton, and, 
very soon after, was induced to go into the shop of his brother, to learn the busi- 
ness. ‘This was in 104. He continued with his brother about four years. In 
the year 1507, he took a shop on his own account, in Cambridge-street, where he 
built two chamber-organs. In lets or 1809, he removed to Cambridgeport, into 
a shop fitted up for him by Dr. Flagg, who extended to him his friendship and 
assistance. Here, ia 1809 and 1210, he built seven chamber-organs. In IIL, or 
about that time, he removed to Boston, and took a shop in Water-street, near the 
main street, where he remained about eight years. In this place, he built a large 
number of chamber-organs; upwards of twenty with reed-stops. Thence he 
P removed into Federal-street, but continued there only a few months. From Fed- 
eral-street, he removed to the shop on Pemberton’s Hill, opposite Concert Hall, 
which he now occupies. Here he has built several church-organs, some with 
one, and some with two rows of keys, besides various chamber-organs. 

Since Mr. Ebenezer Goodrich first commenced business, in 1507, he has con- 
structed one hundred and seven organs, of various sizes, which are now within 
his knowledge and recollection. There are, probably, others, which he cannot 
call to mind. He has, also, ten others in progress, two of which are church- 
organs, with two rows of keys. Of the one hundred and seven which he has 
finished and sold, seven had two rows of keys. Twenty others, with one row of 
keys each, were put up in churches, though some of them were chamber-organs 
4 in size. Twenty-six of the chamber-organs had each a reed-stop in a swell-box. 
The seven church-organs, which had two rows of keys, were built in the order 
in which they will be named, and are located as follows :— 

One in the Unitarian church at Exeter; one in the Unitarian church (Mr. 
Dewey's) at New-Bedford ; one in the Orthodox Congregational church at Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; one in the Orthodox Congrevational church at Dover, N. H.; one 
in Dr. Jenks’s church in Green-street, Boston; one in the Unitarian church at 
Northampton ; and one in the Unitarian church at Nashua. 

The person who next set up the busineas of organ-building in Boston, was Mr. 
Thomas Appleton. Mr. Appleton had served a regular apprenticeship with a cab- 
inet-maker. About the time that he was one-and-twenty, he accidentally became 

acquainted with Mr. Wiliiam M. Goodrich, and soon after entered into his em- 
ployment. This was about the year 1-07. He continued with Mr. Goodrich 
till the latter part of IsIl. He then formed a connexion in business with Mr. 





* In estimating the number of stops, throughout this article, no attention is paid to the number 
of lettered draw-stops ; but regard is had only to the number of complete sets of pipes, technically 
called stops by the organ-builders. The trumpet, stopt diapason, &c. are each generally divided, 
for convenience, into treble and bass, with a draw-stop to each division ; but both the draw-stops 
together are here called only one stop. A single stop, termed a compound stop, has sometimes 
five ranks of pipes, as in a full cornet, Which consists of the trebles of a stopt diapasor, principal, 
twelfth, fifteenth, and seventeenth or tierce ; yet all these are comprehended in one stop techni- 
cally, and are governed by one draw-stop. 





t A schedule of the stops will perhaps be interesting to the professional and the musical reader ; 
especially, as he will thereby be enabled to make a comparison between this and the Handel & 
Haydn and Bowdoin-street organs, of equal magnitude, schedules of which will be hereafter 
given. Grect-organ, First open diapason, second ditto, stopt diapason, first principal, second ditto, 
tweltth, tifteenth, terce, cornet ef five ranks, sesquialter of three ranks, first trumpet, second 
ditto; twelve stops. Choir-organ. Open diapason, stopt diapason, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, 
duleiana, flute; seven stops. Siwell, Open diapason, stopt diapason, principal, cornet of three 
ranks, trumpet, hautboy ; six stops. Pedals. Open double-diapason bass, seventeen large wooden 
pipes, extending from B, down to C below the manual keys. 
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Babcock (piano-forte maker) and two Messrs. Hayt, under the firm of Hayts, 
Babcock & Appleton. This company took a large building in Milk-street, nearly 
opposite the Old South church, and commenced the manufacture of organs and 
piano-fortes. About a year after they began, Mr. William M. Goodrich joined 
the establishment, and attended to the voicing and tuning the instruments which 
had been constructed. In the latter part of 1515, this concern experienced some 
embarrassments, and a transfer of the property was made to a new firm, under 
the style of Mackay & Co. in which Mr. Goodrich became an actual partner. 
Mr. Appleton also remained. After struggling against a variety of misfortunes, 
this establishment was entirely broken up in J820, and a separation of all the 
parties took place. 

The Milk-street concern, during its continuance, constructed two church- 
organs with three rows of keys, ten church-organs with two rows of keys, and 
six or eight chamber-organs, besides numerous piano-fortes. A more particular 
account of these may be found in the biographical memoir of Mr. Goodrich. 

On the dissolution of this concern, in the latter part of 1820, Mr. Goodrich and 
Mr. Appleton each took separate shops, and continued the business of organ- 
building, independent of each other. The first loeation of Mr. Appleton, was in 
Hawley-place. He afterwards removed to a building, a few rods north of Boyl- 
ston-Market, where he continued for several years, and then took the spacious 
rooms over the market-house in Cambridge-street, near the bridge, which is now 
occupies. 

The first organ which Mr. Appleton built, after he took his shop by himself in 
1320, was for the church on the hill in Roxbury village, the late Dr. Porter’s. 
This was finished and put up, in the autumn of 1821. The second was for Dr. 
Nichols’s church in Portland. The third, which was finished in November, 1823, 
was for the church at the north part of the town, then Mr. Ware's, and now Mr. 
Robbins’s. These three were voiced and tuned by Mr. Ebenezer Goodrich. The 
latter was afterwards re-voiced and tuned, by an Englishman named Corri, who 
had come over with the Old-South organ, for the purpose of setting it up. He 
also cut the pipes shorter, and raised the tone of the organ to what is called 


concert pitch, or the piteh of the wind-instruments of the orchestra. The tone of 


a good church-organ is generally lower than concert pitch, by nearly a semitone. 
Mr. Appleton’s fourth organ was built for Mr. Parkman’s church, near the 
church last mentioned. This was voiced and tuned by Mr. William M. Good- 
rich. It is now in the Baptist church (Mr. Malcom’s) in Federal-street. Two 
small church-organs, with one row of keys, were next built by Mr. Appleton, 
one of which was sold to the Unitarian society in Leominster, and the other to 
the Baptist society in Cambridgeport. The former was voiced and tuned by 
Corri, the latter by Mr. Appleton. The instruments which he has since built, 
will be shown in the following list. The date refers to the time when they were 
set up in the church. Those, with this mark (+) prefixed, were voiced and tuned 
by Corri. The rest were finished by Mr. Appleton himself. 


t Charleston, 8. C. Mr. Gilman’s church, 2 rows of keys, May, 1825. 

+t Providence, R. T. Mr. Wilson’s  *& 2 +6 July, 66 

t Salem, Mass. Mr. Colman’s se 2 s&s Oct. és 

t Gloucester, Universalist “ 2 sad May, 1826. 
Boston, Mr. Barrett’s, Chamber-st, 2 ” -— - 
New-York, Mr. Ware’s, First Unitarian, 2 $6 March, 1827. 

; Boston, Mr. Pierpout’s, Hollis-st. 3 $ May, 66 

t « Mr. Ripley’s, Purchase-st. 2 & duly, ss 

- Dr. Beecher’s, Hanover-st. * 2 6 Oct. aaa 

“e Mr. Parkman’s, Hanover-st. 2 se Oct. - 

+ Hartford, Conn. North ehureh, 2 sad April, 1828. 
New-York, Mr. Lunt’s, Second Unitarian, ! “ a sé 
Charleston, 8. C. Presbyterian, 2 «“ Jan. 1x29 
Providence, R. 1. Mr. Parley’s, Westminster st. ! ‘ sé “e 
Boston, Dr. Sharp’s, 4d Baptist, 2 ¢ April, “ 
Providence, R. 1. church in Richmond-st ! “6 et. 6s 
Hartford, Conn, South chureh, 2 “6 Feb. IR30 
Boston, Mr. Blagden’s, Salem-st. 2 “6 Jan. IR31. 
‘Taunton, Unitarian, now Mr. Bigelow’s. 1 * May, “ 
Boston, Bowdoin-street church, now Mr. Winslow's, 3 “ June, ‘ 

s Mr. Mott’s, South End, 1 ¢ Sept. os 
Dorchester, Dr. Codman’s, I ¢ Dec. ‘ 
Boston Handel & Haydn Society, Boylston Hall, $ ¢ Oct. Ix32. 

ad Hawes church, Mr. Capen, South-Boston, | ¢ Jan. 1833. 
New-Bedtord, First Baptist church, 1 “ Oct. “ 

2 6 June, “ 


Salem, First Baptist church, 


* This organ, with the church, has been since destroyed by tire. 
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Besides these, Mr. Appleton has built three small organs, at about five hun 
dred dollars each, which were put up in churches, and two other chamber-organs 
for individuals. He has, also, in his shop, near!y finished, a chureh-organ with 
two rows of keys, and a smaller instrument, with one row of keys, sutliciently 
powerful for a hall or a small church. He has just contracted to build, for a 
church in Hartford, a large organ, with three rows of keys, similar in size and 
contents to the Bowdoin-street organ. 

If we include the last, it will be found that Mr. Appleton has constructed just 
forty organs, exclusive of those, about twenty in number, which were built by 
the Milk-street concern, as before mentioned, in which Mr. Appleton was a part- 
ner. Nearly the whole of these are church-organs, and several of them are large 
instruments, with three rows of keys.” 

In the spring of 1831, Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook took a building, near the bot- 
tom of Friend-street, and commenced the manufacture of church-organs. Mr. E. 
Hook, when at the ago of sixteen or seventeen, was, for about a year, an ap- 
prentice with Mr. William M. Goodrich. When Mr. Goodrich went South with 
Maelzel’s Pan-Harmonicon, Mr. Hook returned home. He was subsequently 
with Mr. Goodrich during the time he was engaged in completing Savage’s Pan- 
Harmonicon. Afterwards, Mr. Hook returned to Salem, his native place, and 
began the construction of chamber-organs. His first was tor Mr. W. W. Clapp, 
of Boston. While in Salem, he, with his brother, built fourteen chamber-organs, 
and five church-organs of small size, with only one row of keys. 

Since the Messrs. Hook removed to Boston, they have completed four church- 
organs, and have two others nearly finished. They built one for the New South 
Charch in Salem, (Mr. Emerson’s,) with two rows of keys, and fourteen stops 
They built one for Christ's Church in Norwich, Connee ticut, with two rows of 
keys, and fifteen stops. This organ has a very beautiful Gothic case. They con- 
structed one for Mr. Barry’s church in Lowell, with two rows of keys, and fifteen 
stops. There is one octave of open double-diapason pipes in the bass, connected 
with the pedals. They also constructed one tor Mr. Thomas’s chureh, in Con- 
cord, New-Hampshire, with eight stops, but with only one row of keys. The 
great organ and swell are combined. They are now building a large instrument, 
with three rows of keys, for the First Baptist Chureh in Providence. It will be 
completed in a few weeks. This organ is to be nearly similar to the Bowdoin- 
street organ. It will contain about twenty-five stops, and will have, connected 
with the pedals, an open double-diapason bass, extending down io double-double 
G, an entire octave below the manual keys. The largest pipe is about eighteen 
by twenty-one inches square. They are also building, for Mr. Kingsley’s mu- 
sical academy, an organ, containing eight stops, and with one row of keys. The 
great organ and swell are combined. 

Mr. Josiah H. Ware, who was bred a cabinet-maker, was, for several years, 
employed in the establishment of Mr. William M. Goodrich. In 1831, he com- 
menced the business of organ-building in Medway, in this state. He has con- 
strueted three or four chamber-organs. Besides these, he has completed a 
church-organ, with two rows of keys, and with eleven stops. This instrument 
was made from the latest plans of Mr. William M. Goodrich, and was voiced and 
tuned by him, with the exception of four stops, which he did not live to finish. 


* Vo give a more correct idea of several of the largest of these, a schedule of the stops contained 
in the Bowdoin-street organ will now be inserted, to which reference will probably be hereafter 
made. Great organ, First open diapason, second ditto, first stopt diapason, second ditto (treble,) 
principal, tweltth, fifteenth, tierce, sesquialter of three ranks, truinpet, clarion,—lI1 stops. 
Choir organ, Open diapason, stopt diapason, principal, flute, duleiana, cremona,—6 stops. 
Swell. Open diapason, stopt diapason, principal, cornet of three ranks, hautboy, cremona, dulciana, 
—7 stops. Pedals Double diapason, and sub-bass,—2 stops. The sub bass consists of seven 
teen large open Wwoode n pipes, trom G upto C, in wnaisen with the lower pipes of the diapasons. 
The double diapason consists, also, of seventeen large 6pen wooden pipes, from G up to C, an 
octare below these, the former being a kind of double principal to the latter. The largest pipe is 
21 by 24 inches square, and 1) feet long, made of 14 ineh plank, the first cost of the plank for this 
pipe alone amounting to ten dollars. Two or three of the stopt diapasous are made of wood, the 
bass of pine, and the treble of red-cedar, The number of pipes in the organ is about 1400. The 
contents of the Handel & Haydn ergan are substantially the same. In the pedals, however, it 
has no sub-bass, and the double diapason extends no lower than ©. In the great organ, there is 
only one stopt diapason, but there are two additional stops in it, a cornet of five ranks, and a mix 
ture of three. These eight ranks are composed of three hundred and twenty-four small pipes, 
which increase the whole number in this instrument to about seventeen hundred, There isa 
tremulant to the swell, and there is a coupler, by which the Kevs of the creat organ and swell may 
be connected, so that the former keys shall play both together 
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This organ has been set up in the church at Medway, but is not sold. It is the 
only one, voiced and tuned by the late Mr. Goodrich, which can now be pro- 
cured. Mr. Ware, in connexion with Col. Holbrook, the well-known founder of 
church-bells in Medway, is pursuing the business of organ-building there, and is 
now engaged in constructing an instrument for the Rev. Mr. Twining’s church 
in Lowell, which Mr. Goodrich had contracted to build, a short time previous to 
his decease. 

The successors of Mr. William M. Goodrich are Messrs. Stevens & Gayetty. 
They have taken the spacious building at East-Cambridge, (Lechmere Point,) 
lately occupied by him, and are now engaged in the construction of two church- 
organs. One is to have two rows of keys; the other will have one row only. 
Mr. Stevens was, for a considerable time, in the employment of Mr. Goodrich, 
immediately antecedent to his death. Mr. Gayetty served a regular apprentice- 
ship with Mr. Goodrich, and had been with him from childhood. They are both 
excellent workmen, and will, no doubt, succeed in the business which they have 
undertaken to continue. 

Mr Alley, from the State of Maine, has commenced the manufacture of 
church-organs at Newburyport. He has already completed two or three small 
ones, and is now building one with two rows of keys, and with about twenty 
stops, for Mr. Fox's church in that place. What instruments he constructed 
while in Maine, the writer is not informed. 

There are, undoubtedly, several other organ-buildera, in a small way, in New- 
England, who are unknown to the writer. They are, probably, self-taught, and 
makers of chamber-organs, principally or wholly. The best and most celebrated 
builders, however, have been mentioned in this memoir. The expression of any 
opinion, with regard to the comparative merits of these, has been carefully avoid- 
ed; for, as considerable competition, and some jealousy, exist among them, the 
writer was sedulous to avoid giving any just cause of offence. 

From the preceding account, it will be perceived, that most of the church- 
organs have been constructed by Mr. William M. Goodrich and Mr. Appleton, 
and the greater part of the chamber-organs by Mr. Ebenezer Goodrich. ‘The 
Messrs. Hook are, comparatively, young builders. If we compute the labors of 
these four establishinents, we shall tind that they have built about seventy 
church-organs with more than one row of keys, about thirty with one row, and 
about one hundred and thirty chamber-organs and organized piano-fortes, making 
in the whole about two hundred and thirty instruments. 

In the stock and workmanship of the wooden parts of our organs, we abso- 
lutely excel those of European construction, which have been brought to this 
country. Even in other respects, our best instruments will compare, without 
disadvantage, with most of the foreign ones. It is now many years since an 
English organ has been imported; and it is probable, from the great additional 
expense attending the importation, that very few, if any, will hereafter be intro- 
duced into this country from abroad, 

There is a kindred manufacture, in which we have arrived at still greater 
excellence. The piano-fortes now made in Boston are no where surpassed. It 
is acknowledged by the best English pianists, that the instruments constructed 
by Mr. Chickering are not inferior to any which can be obtained in London, 
from the most eminent manufacturers. 

In the mere construction of an organ, there is no peculiar difficulty. Asa 
mechanical trade, it is as easily learned as the trade of a carpenter, mason, or 
silver-smith. The difficulty consists, in devising such plans, proportions, and 
combinations, and in so voicing and tuning the various pipes, that the best possi- 
ble effect may be produced, and the greatest satisfaction and enjoyment be com- 
municated to persons of cultivated taste. In this respect, it may be considered a 
liberal art. To build a common dwelling-house, or even a church, in a solid, 
durable manner, so as to afford the utmost comfort and convenience, is a work 
which may be performed by a plain mason and carpenter, entirely destitute of 
genius. To furnish the plan of an elegant and splendid edifice, with all its orna- 
ments and proportions, which shall please the eye of taste, is the work of the 
architect. Any boy can be taught to daub a sign-board with the head of Wash- 
ington, or to carve a figure-head or a spread-eagle ; but there are but few, vho 
can be taught to rival the great masters of painting and sculpture. So it is with 
organ-building. To produce a perfect instrument, requires original genius and 
cultivated taste, united with adequate knowledge, practice, and experience, and 
with a good musical ear, delicately sensible to the perfection of tune and tone. 
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Thus far, our rapid progress in this art is beyond reasonable expectation, and 
the attainment of the highest possible degree of perfection is anticipated, under 
the most favorable auspices. As a useful branch of manufacture, it gives em- 
ployment to many of our citizens, furnishes the country with good instruments 
cheaper than they can be imported, contributes to the general diffusion of mu- 
sical knowledge and musical taste, and, what is most important of all, lends its 
beneficial aid to the public services of religious worship. Z 


THE REVIEWER OF PARAGRAPHS. 


; 


* Then Apoliyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of the way.’? Picerim’s Procress. 


Lirerateure has its laborers of all sorts; and, as there are readers 
of all capaciies, so | apprehend there should be writers of all grades, 
from the father of the ponderous folio to the compiler of the little 
spelling-book. Great books should have great reviews; and | confess 
I have often looked with compassion on the toils of those, who are 
obliged to wade through protracted volumes merely for the pleasure of 
writing a dissertation on them, and telling the world how little they 
are worth. Iam thankful I am not a reviewer of volumes; I have not 
the power of attention; | have not the capacity ; I have not the victory 
over somnol ney and indolence, to engage in an occupation, which, if 
ever so criminal, always sets the punishment before the offence. But 
to review a paragraph is a different affair. It just suits my capacity. 
The vehicle which I drive is one of the hourlies; and, though the 
horses may be jaded and the seats ragged and torn, I can assure the 
passengers that the fare is wondrous cheap. 

Every book is made up of paragraphs ; and ifthere is any harm done, 
it is always effected in these little corners. I have known a political 
Writer to put more malice and insinuate more falsehood in one little 
parenthesis, than could possibly be spread over a volume, printed in 
the atlas style, on diamond types. In war, it is the small bullets which 
do the most execution ; and a man may be killed by a single buck- 
shot as effectually as by the bursting of a shell or the blowing up of a 
mine. Besides, many readers are like me; they only remember single 
sentences. The latter end of the commonwealth to them forgets the 
beginning, and they go through the garden (though | am changing 
the metaphor) only to bear away a single flower. I have heard many 
a sermon, most logically divided and subdivided, arranged into sixteen 
heads, and containing twice as many inferences, extending its un- 
broken beauties through the space of three hours and an half, and all 
I have brought away has been some single remark ; and that perhaps 
screwed to my wicked memory by its absurdity or falsehood. Alas, 
Sir, it is paragraphs that do the mischief. Long speeches are harm- 
less things ; and our legislators in Congress are patterns of innocence. 
If we wish to make truth current in this world we must launch it on 
the sea of life, embarked in a nut-shell. 

Permit me, then, to keep my eye on paragraphs. If I must turn re- 
viewer I will be an honest one, and own that I have never read the 
books which I examine. In a writer of some eminence, as remark- 
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able perhaps for the caution of his reasonings as for candor to his 
enemies, | find the following paragraph, which I have read from be- 
ginning to end—every syllable of it. 


THE PAKAGRAPH. 

‘“¢ When it is affirmed that ‘the Father is God; and the Son is God; and the 
Holy Ghost is God, no words can more clearly convey any meaning, than those 
propositions express the meaning, that there are three existences of whom the 
attributes of God may be predicated, and yet there is only one existence of whom 
the attributes of God may be predicated. But this is not an incomprehensible 
mystery ; it is plain nonsense.”’ * 

I hope no reader will suppose that | am about to enter into a learned 
discussion on any subject ef religious polemics. ‘T’o confute or to es- 
tablish the doctrine of the Trinity is not my object. I do not deem 
it necessary to reveal to my readers whether this ineffable nonsense is 
iny own belief or not. But this paragraph has awakened some reflec- 
tions in my mind, to which I must give vent. 

In the first place, what an amiable thing is Christian meekness, 
mingled, as it ever ought to be, with humility and love! It is not am- 
bition, it is not vain glory, it is not contempt for the opinion of an 
opponent, that drives the reluctant polemic to take up his pen in the 
cause of righteousness and truth. No; he better knows his duties to 
his fellow-men, and the ties of allegiance which bind him to his God. 
He sees nonsense stalking abroad in the world under the garb of re- 
ligion, leading thousands and tens of ‘housands captive inher train ; 
he sees a vast majority of the Christian church led astray by delusions 
too wild to be the subjects of the sick man’s dream; he sees these 
men, to be sure, rational and sober on other subjects ; they have the 
power of thought; they have enjoyed the lig of the sun; they are 
endowed with some portion of common sense; they wear the forms 
and have the faculties of men ; they read the Bible and conscientiously 
interpret it; and even the man, who opposes them, is obliged to allow 
that they are able and pious men; and yet the efforts of all their studies 
is to lead them into the most contemptible delusions. This a wise man, 
when he writes a polemic book, sees; and, fired with a virtuous in- 
dignation, he calls things by their right names, and pronounces their 
holiest opinions, their most cherished doctrines, as so much nonsense, 
and themselves, by consequence, fools for believing them. We must 
suppose, that these words, however, were spoken with the tenderest of 
all possible tones. What a luxury must it be to hear the meek and 
modest author of this urbane and delicate paragraph reading his own 
lucubrations. I see him arise—holding the lamp of truth in his hand 
—heavenly love and humility are seated on his brow ; tenderness and 
pity sparkle in his eye ;—there is no sneer on his face ; no supercilious 
airs of superiority ; no contempt expressed or implied ; but pitying an 
erring church as he pities a lost world ; with a sobbing voice and a 
streaming eye, he pronounces all the opinions of antiquity, and a vast 
majority of the creeds of existing Christendom, as downright nonsense. 

A charitable man knows the value of humility, and is willing to 
teach it to all his opponents. His communicative benevolence will not 








Doctrine of Trinitarians. By Andrews Norton 
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XP We have given our opinion ef Mr. Norton's work in the Magazine for July, 1833, page 76 
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suffer him to allow people to imagine that they are delivering the ora- 
cles of wisdom while they are doling out nonsense. ‘This writer is a 
plain spoken man ; and, like Mrs. Malaprop, in the play, he thinks 
‘*‘ nothing is so conciliatory to young people as severity.” I am only 
sorry that my duty as a reviewer obliges me to insinuate that this beau- 
tiful paragraph is somewhat of a plagiarism. I think the candid 
author must have had in his eye (perhaps unconsciously) the first head 
in the famous sermon of the ordinary of Newgate, as reported in the 
history of the renowned Jonathan Wild. ‘‘ What,” said that worthy 
divine,* “ was all this mighty matter of philosophy, this heap of knowl- 
edge, which was to bring such large harvest of honor to those who 
sowed it, and so greatly and nobly to enrich the ground on which it fell ; 
what was it but rootisuNess ? An inconsistent heap of nonsense, (the 
very words of our paragraph) of absurdities and contradictions, bring- 
ing no ornament to the mind in its theory, nor exhibiting any usefulness 
to the body in its practice. What were all the sermons and sayings, 
the fables and morals of all these wise men, but, to use the word men- 
tioned in our text once more, rooLisuNess !) What was their great 
master Plato, or their other great light, Aristotle? Both fools ; mere 
quibblers and sophists, idly and vainly attached to certain ridiculous 
notions of their own, founded neither on truth nor on reason. Their 
whole works are a strange medley of the greatest falsehoods, scarce 
covered over with the color of truth; their precepts are neither bor- 
rowed from nature nor guided by reason ; mere fictions, serving only 
to evince the dreadful height of human pride; in one word, roouisu- 
Ness. It may be, perhaps, expected from me, that I should give some 
instances from their works to prove this charge ; but as to transcribe 
every passage to my purpose, would be to transcribe their whole works ; 
and as, in such a plentiful crop, it is difficult to choose, instead of tres- 
passing on your patience, I shall conclude this first head by asserting, 
what I have so fully proved, and what may, indeed, be inferred from 
the text, that the philosophy of the Greeks was roouisuNess.” I only 
am concerned to remark, that we see from this long extract, not only 
that the writer of this paragraph has been following a precedent, 
but, also, that it is possible for the most contemptible of all beings, in 
demolishing an adversary, to use contempt. 

In the second place, how wise it is, in a controversial writer, in 
meeting the errors of an opponent, to let him know that he has some 
sensibility to the force of his difficulties ; some knowledge of the argu- 
ments which have convinced hundreds and thousands of believers; 
some power of appreciating that state of mind which makes a ques- 
tioned opinion look like truth. 1 have always supposed, myself, that 
there never was a doctrine, however absurd, universally received, 
which had not some bright side to it; some corner or angle from 
which it cast a ray, to make way for its reception, into rational minds. 
Men certainly have no abstract love for absurdity ; and good men, 
such as compose the church of God,—who, however they fall short of 
perfection, must still be considered as the portions of the world most 
interested in religious truth, and most earnest to find it,—are certainly 
not the people who wish to degrade their minds and debase their 


* See Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild, by Fielding, Chap. xiii. 
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hearts, by opinions, which only serve to flatter their passions and ex- 
pose them to the scorn and ridicule of mankind. It is, therefore, a 
proof to me, that every dogma, which has been piously embraced and 
has long prevailed, has some side which is plausible; is suscepti- 
ble of some representation or argument, which redeems it from the 
character of downright nonsense. ‘There are few doctrines, which 
appear to me to shock every principle of common sense, more than 
the Romish tenet of transubstantiation. When I was a boy, and had 
as weak a judgement and as hot a head as some others, who never 
cease to be boys, | boldly pronounced, on hearing this article of the 
creed of millions, that it was plain nonsense. But age and reflection have 
altered my opinion ; and I must suppose that this opinion could not have 
been embraced by Augustine, and Bernard, and Pascal, and Fenelon, 
and Melancthon, and Luther, (substantially,) and almost by Calvin, 
Without some presentation of it, which looked very different from non- 
sense. Suill less, if | were going to debate with a Roman Catholic, 
with the least hope of converting him, should I begin the controversy 
with calling him a Foo., prefixing, perhaps, to the substantive, an 
adjective of a profaner sound. No: I should endeavor to enter into 
his state of mind; to appreciate his reasoning, to adopt his mental 
views; to allow that there was something specious in his arguments, 
though by further reasoning they might be certainly overthrown. 
Such is the method in which a debate should proceed, according to 
my low views. But why should I talk of myself?) May my arrogance 
be forgiven ;—in all that constitutes a modern polemic, tozow ed sides, 
I yield my author the palm. 

In the third place, how beautiful it is to hear the meekness of the 
heart express itself in soft language! A soft answer, says Solomon, 
turneth away wrath, And what is a modern controversialist but the 
same, in practice, that Solomon was in theory? Great complaints 
have been uttered of the angry spirit, in which controversy has been 
carried on in this vicinity of late. But Dr. Beecher has left us ; Dr. 
Wisner has resigned his charge; Parsons Cook has for a long time 
been silent; and the venerable Dr. Morse is sleeping in his grave. 
The wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. At this 
calm period, of suspended animosity and closing wounds, it is natural 
to suppose, that a genuine peace-maker must have thought, that if he 
couid only convince an irritable crowd that their opinions were plain 
nonsense, it must hush their passions and dispose them to peace. 
For who would contend for nonsense—PLAIN NONSENSE! Here 1 am 
reminded of a good story, which comes into my mind, though, like 
Sancho’s proverbs, | know not that it is any thing to the purpose. Ina 
public assembly, somewhere,—no matter where,—perhaps it was 
Faneuil Hall,—on a certain day when people met to speak and hear, 
there broke out in the gallery some little disturbance, which confused 
the speakers and stopped the proceedings. A great fat man, with 
tremendous lungs and a terrible cane, was pounding and bawling out, 
‘“‘ keep the peace here—stop that noise—silence—out with him,” &c. 
and this he continued until almost every body else was still. At 
length, a quaker, who sat near to him, ventured to say,— Friend, if 
thou wouldst hold thy tongue, I believe there would be more peace.” 
As it has now been proved to one man’s satisfaction, that the tenets 
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of all sects but one are plain nonsense, perhaps it will be best that no 
more should be said. 

In the last place, let all future pugilists in the holy ring of religious 
controversy, beware how they overthrow their adversaries too com- 
pletely. ‘There is such a thing, the logicians tell us, as proving too 
much. I have often admired the art of our naval otlicers in the last 
war, when they took a British frigate. They never represented their 
enemies as a pack of cowards; they knew their own interest better ; 
but they represented them as a set of brave men, whom, by superior 
bravery, they had overcome. ‘There was great skill in this; if an 
enemy manceuvres well and fights bravely, the consequence Is certain ; 
there is more credit in conquering him. It seems to me,—though no 
language can express the caution with which we would venture to 
question the wisdom of a single sentence in almost the only religious 
volume that is not palpable nonsense,—it seems to me, that this able 
advocate depreciates his foes almost too much for his own reputation. 
To attack nonsense, although it should be dark and obscure, would 
hardly be worth the time of a wise man. But plain nonsense! open 
contradiction! palpable absurdity! why should it ruffle the serenity or 
consume the time of our wisest and best nen?) What credit is there 
in stripping off the motley coats of a pack of fools, who will be sure 
to find others!) Why deprive the idiot of his cap and bells, since the 
jingling of them constitutes half his employment and all his joy? 
Besides, is there any credit in detecting palpable absurdity, in proving 
that to be nonsense which was plainly so before? Does it need the 
genius of one of our brightest scholars to accomplish this? Let the 
author of this paragraph satisfy the desires of his heart in some intel- 
lectual conflict, more worthy of his talents and his time. Let him 
cease from the mad ambition of being an Ajax, spreading havoc among 
the sheep. 

I wish that, instead of being a poor reviewer of paragraphs, I were 
a great genius; | wish I had some flashes of that light, which enables 
certain men to be so confident, who are perfect sceptics except on the 
negative side. The more I consider religion, the more I am _ con- 
vinced that it is very difficult for me to say, in the vastness of its 
objects, and in the dimness of my vision, what is a contradiction, or 
in polite language, what is plain nonsense. ‘There are many things 
incontestibly proved concerning the Deity,—nay, even concerning so 
gross an object as matter,—which look strongly like contradictions. 
If the reader will look into that common book, the Spectator, No. 590, 
vol. viii. he will there find some speculations concerning the past 
existence of God, considered as a being, if he pleases, possessed of 
the strictest unity, which appear to my mind as much like a contradic- 
tion as any views we have heard respecting the trinity, from the 
highest partizan of the doctrine, even Dr. Waterland himself. The 
doctrine of the existence of the antipodes, was, to Lactantius, plain 
nonsense. Est quisquam tam incptus, qui cre dat esse homines, quorum 
vestigia sint superiora, quam capita? * The argument that a man 
could not walk with his heels over his head, was rather knock-down 
reasoning in those days. The dialogist in Cicero, thought that the 





* Lactan. Inst. Lib. iii. Section 21. 
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creation and future eternity of the soul, were flat contradictions. 
Hunc censes primis, ut dicitur, labris gustasse physiologiam, qui quid- 
quam, quod ortum sit, putet aeternum esse posse? When I:see, in the 
long history of human errors, the mistakes that men have been led 
into by dogmatism and rashness, I suspect that caution and humility 
are no bad guides to conduct us to truth. I could wish that every 
author of a warm temperament were obliged, like Dryden, to submit 
to depletion and phlebotomy, before he should write on a subject, on 
which a man can never be forcible until he has first learned to be cool. 
What, then, shall we say of this splendid paragraph? I suppose 
the theological young men in the first class of some committed semi- 
nary, would clap the bold author on the back, and applaud the decision 
of his intellect and the strength of his pen. A moderate Unitarian, 
with fifty years over his head, would say, ‘“‘ The language is a little 
spirited, but I hope the meaning is good.” An impartial philosopher, 
perhaps, would say, ‘‘ Liberality may have its bigots as moderation 
has had its fierce defenders.” ‘The writer of this article would only 
presume to hope, that the discriminating and classical eye of the 
author, may drop a tear on the offensive word, which, like that of 
Uncle Toby’s recording Angel, in another case, shall blot it out 
forever. G. 


LITERATURE IN SOCIAL LIFE. 


No kind of business is incompatible with study. When the mental 
faculties have been fatigued by action of one kind, they are refreshed, 
not only by repose, but by a change of action. This is the great 
secret of success among those, who have astonished the world by the 
extent and variety of their attainments, and it is from a want of atten- 
tion to it, that so little is done for the improvement of the mind. Most 
men act upon the supposition, that the only way, in which they can be 
recruited after the toil and vexation of business, is, either to go to 
sleep, or to seek relief amid the lighter amusements of life. ‘The mind 
has already been sufficiently tasked. No further tax must be laid 
upon it. Dissipation or repose is the only resort. Such are the views 
of most men. Far be it from us to say one word against sleep. Rather 
would we exclaim with Sancho, ‘“ Blessed be he who invented it; it 
wraps a man up like a cloak.” And as far be it from us to ery out 
against the amusements of society. ‘They not only serve to relieve 
men in the intervals of severe labor: they have also a moral purpose 
to effect, bringing man in contact with man, where there are no con- 
flicting interests to mar the harmony of their intercourse, and teaching 
men, whose more serious pursuits seem to clash with each other, that 
in their amusements they have all one object, and that this object is to 
be obtained only by a mutually good understanding, by a sincere and 
hearty unity of feeling and action. In our amusements and in our 
highest and most sacred duties, we see alike the hand of divine wis- 
dom stretched out, by these means, to heal the wounds, to close the 
breaches, to remove the strife, and jealousy, and suspicion, which the 
Jarring interests of life, the scrambling for a livelihood, the struggles 
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for wealth, and honor, and distinction, of whatever kind, would other- 
wise produce. In our social amusements and in our social devotions 
the same great design is accomplished—that of bringing men more 
nearly together, and making them tee! more as brethren and as friends. 
And this design is not effectually thwarted, until society, in its ex- 
cessive refinements, becomes a worthless piece of formality, a sort of 
theatre, in which men exert themselves to outdo each other in the dis- 
piay they may make. Then, indeed, the object of social intercourse is 
most effectually thwarted. It only widens the field of combat, and 
multiplies the weapons of war. It increases the spirit of rivalry, which 
it Was meant to soothe, and dreadfully aggravates its evil effects by 


rt 


carrying it from the busy places of men, from the highways of life, 
Where siorms are expected to rage, into the domestic abode, and de- 
stroying the peace of that sanctuary, in the quietness and harmony of 
which man’s angry thoughts should be allayed, bis revengetul wishes 
calmed, and his troubled passions queied, 

Is there not, in the growing refinements of society, a tendency to 
this love of display, to this cold and empty formality / And how is it 
to be prevented but by keeping in a state of freshness the fountain olf 
human feeling, and by making it fashionable to have minds weil stored 
and well cultivated?) How is the devotion to appearances, to mere 
external show, to find its proper level, and cease to lead giddy hearts 
astray, unless it be the fashion to pay more attention to the heart? 
unless it be the fshion to believe that there may be a treasure within, 


an intellectual treasure, which passeth show ? that within is the seat 


of human happiness and the throne of human greatness? So that 
those, who are most attached to society and most fascinated by its 
charms, and who make this an excuse for neglecting classical pursuits, 
must remember, that, if all imitated their conduct and followed out 
their principles, society, as it now is, would hardly have an existence. 

But there are dangers on the other side. If literary amusements 
are all the rage, every body must have a literary taste, and every one 
must be a scholar and a critic. ‘The world will abound in literary 
fops and literary dandies. The passion for literary display will be 
neither less conspicuous nor less dangerous than any other kind of 
display. We once knew a young man, who, before going to a party, 
was in the habit of spending a portion of the day in a library, searching 
for rare things and fine speeches to let off in the evening. Heaven 
preserve us from such fools! Among all the disgusting things on 
earth there cannot be one more disgusting than that nameless thing, 
that so/-disant retailer of literary opinions, who reads, not for the pur- 
pose of improving and enjoying himself, but in order to display the 
greatness and variety of his knowledge. Better that books were ban- 
ished from the world, than that they should be read only in this way, 
and for this end. 

But we are told that society will lose its life, and elasticity, and 
spirit, if a more severe course of study is required of its members. In- 
stead of the ease and vivacity which are now so delightfal,(?) we shall 
be regaled with dry dissertations and learned disquisitions, and the 
soirée will be as tedious as a leeture-room. If this objection were 
true, it would certainly have much foree. Society would, indeed, lose 
more than half its charms, if robbed of the agreeable small-talk and 
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nonsense, which are so exhilarating, and which give such life to its 
diversions. But the objection is groundless. Where do we find such 
a flow of spirits, such sparkling wit and humor, as at the festive meet- 
ings of the learned! Where do we tind more joyous, heartfelt mirth, 
than at the meetings of the club, which numbered Burke and Johnson, 
Goldsmith and Reynolds, among its members? Or, where did the 
glittering stars of jovial, good-humored wit ever flash and sparkle 
more vividly, than in that bright northern constellation, where Hume, 
M‘Kenzie, and their brethren, shone forth?) ‘There is a set of literary 
owls, who look wise and say nothing; and they are more tolerable 
than the screeching owls, who, by words as well as looks, would dis- 
play their great wisdom. But they are not a fair representation of the 
order to which they would seem to belong. Cultivated scholars are 
not the men, who are always lugging in literary subjects to make com- 
mon-place remarks upon them: who mortify their unread hearers by 


showing the immense extent of their information and the power of 


their minds. ‘Phey act upon the maxim by which Paley was accus- 
tomed to excuse his apparent levity—* He who is not a fool half the 
time is a fool all the time.” Learning tends to improve social inter- 
course, not by teaching men to “talk like a prent buke,” or of a 
*prent buke ;” but by maltiplying, to an almost boundless extent, the 
topics both of serious and light conversation, and by giving skill and 
facility in the selection of these topics. May we not add, that an in- 
timacy with poets, who have felt most strongly and most naturally, and 
who, in their works, have given to mature and society a charm and 
freshness which accord with their simplest, purest character, will foster 
a simplicity of manner, purity of feeling, and kindness of disposition, 
which cannot but increase the delights of social communion. 

There is a further benetit, which literature may confer upon society, 
by forming a bond of union between the different classes. Like the 
ocean with its countless bays and inland streams, learning with its 
countless branches may serve to unite all the various professions and 
occupations of the world. Here, if no where else, is common ground, 
where the lawyer may come without his brief, the merchant without 
his leger, the farmer without his spade, the physician without his drugs, 
Those, who meet no where else—except in the house of prayer—may 
here unite in harmony and good feeling. The bickerings of party 
strife are silenced. The ill-natured jealousies, which are fostered be- 
tween men of different employments, by nothing so much as by their 
exclusive habits, will vanish in the Jiberal intercourse for which the 
way is here prepared. 

Men of different pursuits have few things in common. Their sym- 
pathies are hardly open to each other. Hence conversation between 
them is heavy and uninteresting. But will it be nothing to read the 
same authors, admire the same passages, have their souls set on fire 
by the same sentiments, their holy purposes confirmed by the same 
counsels, their minds cheered and nourished by draughts from the 
same fountain? Is there nothing here to bind men together, and to 
assuage the animosity and strife, which so generally exist between 
producers and consumers, employers and employed ? i 

Our hopes, however, on this point are not too sanguine. ‘The arti- 
ficial barriers of society are not easily thrown down. ‘The pride and 
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prejudices of mankind are too deeply rooted to be torn up by a small 
power. 

But home, after all that can be said, is to be the great seat of social 
amusements and enjoyments. Here it is that they have full sway. 
Here are to be cherished those delicate feelings, which give to 
society its most attractive charms; and here, too, must those benevo- 
Jent affections take root, which thence spread abroad their tendrils 
and embrace the whole family of man. Among the ancients these fine 
sensibilities were disregarded. ‘The dove-like aflections, which can be 
fostered only within the sacred ark of home, were sent abroad upon 
the wide abyss, and, finding there no repose, changed their nature, 
and, raven-like, wandered to and fro until the emergence of some bare 
and rugged peak, on which they might repose. ‘That bare and rugged 
peak was the public. On this the supreme affections of the people 
were fixed. Home, with its charms, its endearments, and its lessons, 
was despised. Woman—the sphere of her influence was destroyed, 
her consecrated citadel was demolished. 

Without our home-bred feelings, what would society become? Let 
our social circles be frequented only by such men as the elder Brutus, 
who could condemn to death his own sons, and see the sentence put 
in execution for the public good ; or Agamemnon, who could sacrifice 
his daughter to warlike ambition; or Virginius, who, with his own 
hands, could slay a daughter to produce a political revolution ; or 
Cato, who could divorcee and take back his wife as public affairs 
seemed to require ;—let the ties of domestic life, which should yield to 
nothing but the laws which bind man to his Maker, be required to give 
place to public duties or ambitious projects, and what becomes of pri- 
vate happiness, and the delightful intercourse of society? We look 
upon these great men of antiquity with veneration, indeed, but without 
envy. In them is much to admire, but little which we can love; for 
what more dreary, than the prospects of a man who knows not the en- 
dearments of domestic life? He may have all the sterner virtues. He 
may have power. Hle may be tricked out with the magnificence of 
wealth, elevated by the dignity of office, or respected for genius and 
learning. What is all this worth? Whatis his greatness? It is like 
the chilling grandeur of his own marble monument. Travelers look 
with awe and pass by in silence; for it contains no record of those 
acts of private kindness and domestic virtue upon which men love to 
dwell. Its aspect is repulsive ; and even the modest evergreen, which 
delights to cling around the humble grave and adorn it with perpetual 
freshness and beauty, shudders to climb up the lofty tomb and encircle 
its cold bosom with perennial sweetness and loveliness. A great man, 
without private affections, is but a walking cenotaph, an ostensible me- 
morial of greatness, a real exhibition of hollowness; and society, if 
filled only with such men, would have neither a being nor a name. 

But man may be placed in situations so important as almost to free 
him from the duties of domestic life. He, whose voice can be heard 
and felt in the uttermost parts of the earth, may be excused, though he 
should seldom give breath to those soft and gentle notes, which fill his 
own dwelling with harmony and joy. But woman—her place is at 
home. She moves in a narrow but a charming circle. The lovely 
flowers of her own garden she is to cherish—the lovely plants of her 
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own household. ‘The highways and byways of the world are not laid 
open to her. In the jarring broils of men she can take no part. Home 
is her province, and it is, or should be, the abode of peace, and joy, 
and love. Here should be a sanctuary uncontaminated by the world’s 
distempers, unrufiled by its storms. But if woman, the high priestess 
of this sanctuary, the guardian of its peace, the source of its charms, be 
indifferent or heartless ; if the beauty of her countenance be but a hyp- 
ocritical mask for a brood of evil passions ; if a graceful form be but a 
splendid funeral pall to hide a heart, cold, insensate, or corrupt ; if she 
unfeelingly betray her trust, and twang the strings of domestic discord, 
or suffer home to become a dull and cheerless place, her character is 
not merely bad ; it is unnatural. 

Now it is sometimes asked, whether a devotion to the improvement 
of the mind has not a tendency to produce these or similar ill effects in 
the domestic cirele. If the husband, as soon as his day’s work is done, 
retires to his study, and the wife looks only to her books, what room 
can there be for sociability? Learned men are but indifferent hus- 
bands ;—so say the best authorities in the world—their wives. And 
learned women—their husbands may have too much gallantry or too 
much fear to return the compliment. But there is a seandalizing 
tongue abroad, which tells strange stories of their domestic economy, 
of the condition of their household affairs. We are not so meddlesome 
as to peep into the privacies of their retirement to see how these things 
are. We fully agree with the sentiment of Molicre, ‘* Les femmes doc- 
teurs ne sont guére de mon gout.” Female doctors are not at all to our 
taste ; but, in the simplicity of our hearts, we bad not supposed, that 
the greatest fools made the most affectionate or the most agreeable 
wives. We had not supposed that the inmates of a family should be 
ignorant in order to be kind, social, and attentive to each other. 

There is too much nonsense on this subject even among the sensi- 
ble of our sex. Native charms and native grace are thought, so far as 
females are concerned, to be inconsistent with a high degree of intel- 
lectua! refinement. ‘lhe mind can be cultivated only at the expense 
of the heart. Knowledge robs them of their gentleness of spirit and 
simplicity of character. But gentleness without knowledge degen- 
erates into tameness, and simplicity without intellect is,—disguise it as 
we may,—but the characteristic feature of an artless simpleton. Brain- 
less birds and silly butterflies may now and then divert us with their 
beautitul colors. ‘Thus their native grace and simplicity are charm- 
ing. But, as constant companions, they could be tolerated only in the 
solitary cell of the prisoner; and we doubt, whether even there the 
wily spider with her exhaustless resources of ingenuity might not be a 
successful rival to them, notwithstanding all their unpretending graces. 
When young ladies fear that they shall have too much learning to be 
agreeable, they may leave their studies. ‘The case is hopeless. No 
pains can cause the barren desert of their minds to blossom like the 
rose. And when a young man is anxious, lest a strong and cultivated 
mind should impair the charms which are peculiar to woman, he may 
free himself at once from all such apprehensions on Aés own account. 
He never will be injured by an excess of the qualities which he dreads. 

Woman is not the worthless thing that senseless fops would make of 
her. She is not a ‘fair flower, no sooner blown but blasted,” a 
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‘soft silken primrose fading timelessly.” It was not meant that her 
beauties should be as evanescent as a morning dream, a dew-drop, a 
flake of snow, 
Which falls into the river, 

A moment white, then gone forever. 
There is a spirit of intellectual beauty which adds to every other 
charm, and which outlives them all. ‘ Smiles from reason tlow,” and 
the strongest, purest, deepest aflection peed not rest upon ignorance. 
The heart and mind expand together. ‘They have no adverse claims. 
The strongest feelings are restrained and guided, not destroyed, by 
the strongest powers of intellect. 

Neither are literary pursuits unsocial in the domestic circle. 'Thev 
are the most social employment in which friends can be engaged ;— 
where works of history, fiction, and philosophy contribute each its 
share of enjoyment, reading aflording matter for conversation, and con- 
versation giving new life and zest for reading. What, more than a 
taste for such occupations, can make man fond of home, and make 
friends feel the importance of each other? ** She loved me for the 
dangers I had passed, and I loved her, that she did pity them,” is the 
plain language of nature; and next to recounting our own dangers, 
and seeing an interest and sympathy excited by them, nothing more 
closely knits our souls together than recounting the moving inci- 
dents, which have befallen others, and seeing in those who listen to us 
the same feelings and the same sympathies, with which our own 
breasts are warmed. 

! plaved a soft and doleful air, 
f sungan old and moving story— 


An old rude song that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a tlitting blush, 

With downcast eves and modest grace ; 

Por well she knew L could not choose 
But gaze upow her face, 

What a field for enjoyment, for social, domestic enjoyment, is open 
to those, who, around the family fireside can read and enjoy together 
the best works of poetry, history, and romance! If requested to fix 
upon the place where a taste for polite learning exercises its happiest 
influence, we should hardly hesitate to point to the happy group of 
brothers, sisters, parents,—reading, discussing, feeling, enjoying to- 
gether the exalted works of taste and genius. J. oH. 


SENSIBILITY. 


Op all the qualities of human excellence, none perhaps are held in 
higher estimation, than that sensibility, which prompts one to ‘ weep 
with those who weep.” It is essential to female grace, and even to 
manly virtue. Without this the courage of the hero may be terrible, 
but can no longer be deserving of admiration. It degenerates into a 
kind of ferocity, from which every heart should revolt, and every eye 
be turned with abhorrence. So general, indeed, are these sentiments, 
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that many assume the appearance of sympathy, who feel very little of 


What they attempt to display. 

Sensibility is supposed to depend much on nature; on the original 
constitution ; and,on that ground, to be more characteristic of one, 
than of another. This I believe to be true. All the feelings, whether 
tender or stern, seem to be modified more or less by innumerable di- 
versities in the animal frame. Still, however, the sensibilities of the 
heart are pre-eminently capable of cultivation. The tiger of nature 
may be transformed into the lamb, and the hawk into the dove. 

It becomes, then, a momentous question, by what means the tender 
sympathies of the heart are to be awakened or improved. ‘To this in- 
quiry some may answer, By frequent exercise, without regarding much 
the nature or manner of that exercise. It may be thought suthcient 
to muse on fictitious sorrow, as presented in those novels and tragedies, 
which make the strongest appeals to the heart. Of this, however, we 
have great reason to doubt. It is no uncommon thing for a person to 
weep freely over a fictitious scene, who would not shed a single tear 
over real distresses equally great, but not quite so much embellished by 
circumstances and connexions. [ will not say that novel reading does 
either necessarily or commonly blant or pervert the natural sensibili- 


ties of the heart. Perhaps it does not in any other way than that of 


dissipating the thoughts and producing a degree of listlessness. which 
is not at all congenial to generous or tender feelings. 
If we would cultivate and improve our sensibility, we must give our- 


selves to meditation. We must think much of the real sufferings of 


others. We must endeavor to bring them home to ourselves, and 
think and realize what would be our feelings were our. situations re- 
versed; were we subjected to the same distresses. In a werd, we must 
open our hearts to the generous sentiment of our religion, required by 
the second great command, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

To improve our sensibilities, we should not only meditate on the 
sufferings of others, but we should v/s7# scenes of distress, when there 
is reason to suppose we might in any way afford relief. Where there 
is no reason to suppose this, we should keep aloof from such scenes. 
A person, who will attend a hanging or an amputation from mere curi- 
osity, cannot be supposed to have much sensibility, and he is in great 
danger of losing the little, which he may have. Indeed we should not 
allow ourselves without necessity to witness the dying pains of any 
creature, whether beast, bird, or fish, much less can we sport with 
those agonies, without endangering every string, tender or delicate, 
within us. 

Stull, however, it is not inconsistent with the liveliest sensibility, or 
the most generous affections, to accompany our nearest friends in 
scenes of the greatest agony, provided there is reason to hope that we 
may perform offices of kindness for them, which would otherwise be 
left undone, whether in mitigating their bodily pains, or in soothing or 
supporting their minds. This, indeed, is the highest proof of tender- 
ness and affection; and it was remarkably exemplified in those female 
friends of our Savior, who followed him to Mount Calvary, and for- 
sook him not, amid the scolis of priests and soldiers, and the unuttera- 
ble pains of crucifixion. W. HL. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER X. 

Ar the commencement of this sketch, I stated, and with the most 
perfect truth, that one of the chief inducements to undertake it, was 
the hope tliat persons in involved and depressing circumstances might, 
when ready to sink under the pressure, be encouraged to persevere, 
by the display of the various diflicuities and embarrassments that for 
so long a period oppressed and brought me to the verge of bankruptcy, 
and which nothing but the most untiring efforts and indefatigable 
industry and economy could have enabled me to wade through. I 
must confess that they were brought on me by my own folly—a folly 
which is too prevalent in all countries, and in an especial degree in 
this. I mean, overtrading—a reck on which hundreds are annually 
shipwrecked, who, by moderation in business, and not grasping at 
riches too eagerly, so as to realize the fable of the dog and the 
shadow, might rise not only to ease and comfort, but to independent 
fortunes. Should this etfeet be produced, as [I hope it will sometimes, 
I shall be amply rewarded for my labors. It is a maxim fully proved 
by almost uniform experience, that for one person in this country who 
is ruined by doing too little business, there are three, perhaps five, 
ruined by doing too much. 

I proceed to display the great error of which I was guilty, and for 
which I paid heavy penalues. I printed and published above twice 
as many books as were necessary for the extent of my business ; and, 
in consequence, incurred oppressive debts to banks—was laid under 
contribution for interest to them, and to usurers, which not only swal- 
lowed up my profits, but kept me in a constant state of penury. I 
Was, in many cases, shaved so close by the latter class, that they 
almost skinned me alive. 

lo this cause, my difficulties were nearly altogether owing. I did 
a large and profitable business, alinost immediately from the time I 
opened a bookstore. Ehad many kind friends, who recommended me to 
numerous and valuable customers, so that | soon took my stand among 
the first booksellers in the country, in point of extent of business. But 
the course | pursued, as stated above, that is, publishing beyond the 
demand of my business, and creating a stock above twice the amount 
that was necessary to carry it on, which lay dead in my warehouse, 
kept me in a constant state of embarrassment. 

I have owed for months together from three to six thousand dollars, 
borrowed from day to day, and sometimes in the morning to be paid 
at one o'clock the same day, to meet checks issued the preceding day. 
The horrors of this situation can seareely be conceived by any person 
who has not experienced them. IT have walked, lame as I was, from 
nine or ten o’clock in the morning, till two or half-past two, trying to 
borrow money, and often been obliged to solicit loans from persons for 
whom I entertained no esteem, and to whom nothing but sheer neces- 
sity could induce me to apply, and who, by their uncourteous manner 
of lending, destroyed all claim to gratitude. Often at two o'clock in 
the day, after my pilgrimage of four or five hours, | was one hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, or three hundred dollars short, and knew not 
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where to procure it, when some fortunate circumstance at the last 
moment, saved me from protest. Let those disposed to despond in 
difficulty, think of this course of life, pursued for years, and brace 
themselves up to meet the storm, however fierce it rages. During this 
whole period, I scarcely ever disappointed a iender. When I had 
money to pay im bank, and to lenders, 1 always attended first to the 
latter, and took my chance for paying the bank. ‘This punctuality 
saved me from ruin. My friends were never alraid to lend me, as 
they were always sure of re-payment in due season. 

My fatuitous course of conduct, for which it 1s difficult to account 
but on the principle of monomania, produced the most destructive 
consequences. Borrowing, as | have stated, large ly from banks, I 


was obliged to apply to my friends for endorsements, and had, of 


necessity, to reciprocate thts dangerous kindness, Several of the 
endorsers failed, whereby, in about twelve or fourteen years, I lost 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars. But for this miserable 
infatuation, which crippled and impoverished me, and put me in the 
power of usurers, f might have retired from business ten years earlier 
than I did. 

Among the abominations of this hideous business of endorsation, it 
is not the Jeast, that when the endorsee becomes embarrassed, the 
endorser is harassed by almost daily applications to aid him in mak- 
ing his payments; and, finally, when he is on the verge of ruin, the 
endorser has the appalling alternative, of being obliged, by his failure, 
to take up his notes at once, or to increase his endorsations. In the 
hope that the endorsee may be enabled to wade through, he lends his 
name again and again; and thus, a responsibility, which, at this 
critical period, is, perhaps, only three or four thousand dollars, becomes 
by repeated additions, six, eight, or ten thousand dollars,—and_ finally 
a crash takes place, which too often involves both endorser and endor- 
see in one wide-spread ruin. Let me, then, urge on the reader, who 
is not already sunk in this devouring vortex,—would to Heaven, I 
could say it in a voice of thunder !—Shun, as you would shun tempo- 
ral perdition, the rocks and quicksands of endorsation. 


In one of those cases of failure, | was brought to the verge of 


stoppage. ‘The amount for which | was endorser, in addition to the 
amount of the reciprocated endorsements, was so large, that IT was 
completely stunned, and my hopes of escape prostrated. For forty- 
eight hours, | gave myself up tor lost ; and, had any of the lent notes 
fallen due then, | should inevitably have stopped payment, and had 
my property sacrificed for a ball, or a third, or a fourth of its value, 


and in all probability felt the consequences during the remainder of 
my life. At the end of thet period, arousing myself from the state of 


stupefaction by which my energies had been pulsied, and gathering 
courage, from the sheer necessity of the case, I made out a fair 
schedule of my affairs, which T exhibited to a kind friend, (Mr. Ed- 
ward Carrell,) who, on a careful and rigorous scrutiny, cheered me 
with the assurance that | was too much dejected—that my affairs were 
incomparably better than Thad supposed—and offered me his aid for 
a handsome sum, referring me to another friend, (James Vanuxem, 
one of the most estimable of men,) who followed his example. From 
that hour, till the time I retired from business, | had not so much 
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trouble, anxiety, or difficulty, with my affairs, including the payment 
of the large amount of my endorsation, as I had in five months before 
his failure, with those of the endorsee. 

Of the other numerous evils of this vile system, | shall mention but 
ene. ‘The facility it affords of raising money, leads to a laxity in the 
collection of debts, and to a lavish expenditure of money—to extrava- 
gance in dress, furniture, parties, &c. ‘This is truly the Pandora’s 
box of this country, and has produced more ruin than any other cause 
whatever,—perhaps than all other causes combined. 

Sterne, when about to write a dissertation on imprisonment, took at 
first a wide range, and was about discussing it on a large scale ; but 
finding that plan not likely to bring the matter home to the * business 
and bosoms” of his readers, he took the case of an individual in a 
dungeon, which made the picture incomparably more strong and strik- 
ing. I shall follow his example, and, after having given a general 
statement of the distress produced by overtrading and endorsation, | 
now present a single circumstance, to render the horrors of my situa- 
tion more plain and palpable to the reader. 

One Christmas eve, about thirty-five years since, I had to pay a 
brokered note for one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, and, i 
the morning, placed in the hands of the broker, a note for the same 
amount, as a renewal. I sent to him, from time to time, for an an- 
swer, but received none till halfpast two, when he demanded one and 
a haltger cent. per month, besides his commission of a quarter per 
cent. With this extray: agant demand I was obliged to comply, or 
suffer my note to be protested. The dreadful anxiety of the day made 
an impression on my mind, not to be forgotten, if I were to live to 
ninety years of age. 

Had I limited my printing and publication within proper bounds, 
instead of having my substance eaten up by interest and brokerage, I 
might have paid for paper and printing in cash, and had handsome 
discounts, particularly on the former. But, by my folly, I was, to use a 
homely, but very significant phrase, ‘* burning the candle at both ends.” 

I printed a large edition of Guthrie’s Geography, in 4to, two thou- 
sand five hundred copies, at twelve dollars each, with a folio atlas, 
containing forty or fifty maps, which, though at present of an ordinary 
character, was regarded as respectable at that early stage of the arts 
in this country. 

This leads me to state a circumstance of fraudulent conduct, of the 
well-known James ‘I’. Callender. He had engaged to devote his 
whole time to the revision and correction of the foreign part of the 
Geography, in which his services, by the way, were of very little value, 
and I had agreed to pay him the full amount of salary he demanded. 
But he clandestinely engaged to report the debates of Congress, for 
A. Brown, publisher of the Philadelphia Gazette, for twelve dollars 
per week. ‘This went on for several weeks wholly unknown to me, as 
I did not visit Congress Hall pending this engagement. ‘The Geogra- 
phy was, in consequence of his attention to the debates, very much 
neglected, to my very great injury; which I ascribed to his dissipated 
habits. One day, a member of Congress came into my store, and told 
me, that my man, Callender, as he called him, slept a large portion of 
his time in Congress Hall, instead of taking down the debates 1 was 
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thunderstruck at this base conduct, and, tosatisfy myself, went to Con- 
gress Hall, where I saw him with his head on the desk, and appar- 
ently in a profound sleep. When I next saw him, and reproached 
him with it, he made some lame apology, which I forget, but was 
obliged to admit, as I had no remedy. ‘The American part of the 
Geography was furnished by Dr. Morse, at a certain price per page. 

I published a large edition (three thousand copies,) of Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature, in four octavo volumes, at ten dollars, with nearly 
double the number of plates of the London edition, having made use 
of the chief part of the plates of a London edition of Buffon’s Natural 
Ilistory. My edition of Goldsmith was far superior to the London 
one, of which the printing and the plates, particularly the latter, were 
of a very inferior order. M. Carey. 


Philadelphia, January 31, 1334. 


LETTER XI. 

In 1801, I published a quarto edition of the Bible, (of three thou- 
sand copies,) with various additional references, for which I paid a 
clergyman one thousand dollars. Price ten dollars. 

I had eighteen various editions to collate in the reading of the proof 
sheets,—four London, three Cambridge, three Oxford, six Edinburgh, 
and two American,- ~those of Isaac Collins and Isaiah ‘Thomas,—and 
found a most extraordinary number of discrepancies, some of which 
are incredible. In one Edinburgh edition, published by Mark and 
Charles Kerr, 1795, among the prohibitions of incestuous marriages, 
one was— A man may not marry his wife’s mother’s brother.” 

Feeling deeply solicitous for the success of this undertaking, the 
failure of which would have almost ruined me, and fearful lest some 
captious hypercritic should discover any errors, which might have 
escaped me, notwithstanding all the care [ had taken in reading the 
proof-sheets, | prefixed to the volume a deprecatory advertisement, of 
which I annex some extracts. 


“| present this edition of the Brae to the public, with a degree of solicitude 
proportioned to the magnitude of the undertaking. Having embarked therein a 
large property, and devoted my utmost care and attention to it, from its com- 
mencement to its completion, I find it impossible to assume that degree of  stoi- 
cism necessary to regard with indifference its reception by my fellow-citizens. 

“ That a rigorous and severe spirit of criticism may discover grounds of cen- 
sure with respect to the paper, printing, engraving, &c. &c. is, I think, highly 
probable. It is a very easy matter to find fault. A poor sciolist, whose circle of 
sciences extends no farther than the Grammatical Institute, may discern that 
there is a want of uniformity in the paper,—that the printing is far inferior to 
Baskerville’s,—that the engravings are not equal to those by Buartolozz7?, or Heath, 
—that there are typographical errors in the work,—and, to show his taste and 
sagacity, may make various other objections. And when | consider the malig- 
nant pleasure many feel, in depreciating the labors, and counteracting the well- 
founded hopes, of others, I freely confess, | am disposed to approach the bar of 
the public with some awe and apprehension. 

** But, from men of this obliquity of heart, I most cheerfully avert my eye. I 
turn to those of liberal minds,—who find more pleasure in bestowing praise, than 
in dealing forth censure,—who are as eager to discover merit, as the envious and 
malicious are to decry it,—who are fully conscious of, and willing to make allow- 
ance for, human imperfection,—who, knowing the infant state of the arts among 
us, do not expect that degree of elegance and beauty, for which older and more 
opulent nations afford such encouragement. When I look forward to a jury of 
such men, sitting in judgement on this volume, I feel my spirits revive. 
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* That this work is wholly free from inaccuracy, I cannot pretend. In fact, I 
will venture to say, that no work, equally voluminous, ever was so. But that 


there are no material errors in it, and that it is as correct as those Bibles which 
are brought into this country from London, Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh, 
I fondly believe. To remove any incredulity on this subject, and to induce the 
reader to forgive the few trivial errors which have escaped the vigilance of the 
correctors of the press, I annex a small number of errata, out of hundreds which 








I might have selected, from different British editions. 


ERRATA. 


‘ His substance also was seven thou- 
sand sheep, and five hundred yoke of 
oxen, and five hundred she ashes.’ 
Job i. 3. (1) 

“ And magnified with own accord 
thine hand that fought for them.” 
Wisdoin x. 20. (2) 

“ Were beneath and above.”” Baruch 
ii. 5. (3) 

“ These are the statutes between the 
father and his daughter, being yet in her 
father’s house. Numb. xxx. 16. (4) 

“Do not interpretations belong to 
God ? tell me them, | pray for you.” 
Gen. xl. 8. (5) 

“ He with him whom it is found, 
shall be my servant; and ye shall be 
blameless.”’ Gen. xliv. 10. (6) 

“ Behold, waters rise up out of the 
north, and shall be an ererflorwing flood, 
and shall overflow the land.” Jer. 
xlvii. 2. (7) 

“ Thou shalt not build me an house 
to well in.’ 1 Chron. xvii. 4. (8 

‘The whole land of Havilah, whore 
there is gold.” Gen. ii. 11. () 

“So shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man that oweth this girdle.”’ 
Acts xxi. 11. (10) 


CORRECT READING. 


‘¢ His substance also was seven thou- 
sand sheep, and five hundred yoke of 
oxen, and five hundred she asses.”’ 


“ And magnified with one accord 
thine hand which fought for them.” 


“ Were beneath and not above.” 


‘“ These are the statutes between the 
father and his daughter, being yet in 
her youth, in her father’s house.”’ 

“ Do not interpretations belong to 
God? tell me them, I pray you.” 


“ He with whom it is found, shall be 
my servant; and ye shall be blame- 
less.”’ 

“ Behold, waters rise up out of the 
north, and shall be an overtlowing flood, 
and shall overflow the land.”’ 


‘* Thou shalt not build me an house 
to dwell in.” 

“ The whole land of Havilah, where 
there is gold.” 

‘¢ So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle.” 


“ As the proof-sheets were compared with different editions, a discovery was 
early made, that numerous and very important variations existed between them. 

‘It was found that in many instances, the Oxford and Cambridge editions 
agreed; that they differed from the Edinburgh and London; in others, that the 
London and Cambridge agreed, and differed from the Oxford and Edinburgh ; in 
others, again, that the Edinburgh varied from all the rest. ‘This occasioned con- 
siderable difficulty. In every case, recourse was had to as many copies as could 
be procured, and that reading was uniformly preferred, which was sanctioned by 
the most numerous and best authorities, or which appeared most congruous with 
the context. 

‘One or two examples will suffice to illustrate the plan pursued, which has 
been the result of the most mature deliberation, and which, | hope, will meet the 
approbation of the public. 

‘In all the Oxford, Cambridge, London, Trenton, and Worcester editions, 
Luke xxiii. 32, reads thus :— 

** And there were also tro other malefactors led with him to be put to death.’ 
But five respectable Edinburgh copies read ,— 

** And there were also tire others, malefactors, led with him to be put to death.”’ 

‘* This reading was readily preferred. It was impossible that the apostle, in 
speaking of his beloved Master, should have styled him a malefactor, which is the 
only construction whereof the first reading is susceptible. Had one of Pilate’s 
soldiers been writing on the subject, he would have expressed himself thus. The 


’ 





1) Edinburgh Quarto, 1734. (2) London Folio, 1696. (3 
burgh common Quarto, 1728. (5) Oxford Quarto, 1784. 
(7) London Folio, 1696. (8) London Quarto, 1708. (9) 
Folio, 1696. 


Oxford Quarto, 1784. (4) Edin- 
(6) Cambridge Quarto, 1769, and 1770. 
London Quarto, 1762. (10) London 
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Greek, xai éreoor duo, xexdgyor, with a comma after dvo, admits the Edinburgh 
construction as perfectly correct. 

‘‘ It is to be further observed, that the Latin translation of Junius and Tremel- 
lius favors this reading.—* Ducebantur autem etiam alii duo, dique facinorosi, 
cum eo, interimendi.”’ Edit. in-fol. Hanorie, 1623. 

“ As | have touched on the subject of variations, I beg the reader’s attention, 
while I treat on it a little more at leagth. 

“ The variations are of five kinds. Ist. Of Punctuation ; 2d. Of Orthography ; 
3d. Where words are in one edition in Italic, as suppletory, and in Roman in 
another, as if they were in the original; 4th. Where the difference is merely 
verbal, without affecting the sense ; and 5th. Where there is a variation not only 
in the words, but in the sense. 


“7. Variations in Punctuation. 


“ The variations of this class are innumerable ; generally, however, they are 
unimportant. As far as I have been able to observe, there is no edition whatever 
of the Bible that has an uniform system of punctuation. The same sentence, 
occurring in different places, in the same Bible, is by no means always punctu- 
ated in the same manner. 

“ [ shall mention but one example of variation of this class. Gen. xxvi. 8. hag 
eight commas in the Edinburgh, six in the Oxford, and only three in the Cam- 
bridge and London editions. 


“JL. Orthographical Variations. 

‘* These are not so numerous as the former; but they are by no means incon- 
siderable. Amony those that attracted most attention, in the progress of the 
work, were—hesides, beside; towards, toward ; among, amongst ; vallies, valleys ; 
champian, champaign ; subtil, subtile; dirers, diverse; aught, ought ; born, borne, 
&c. &c. 

** Diverse and dircrs are miserably confounded together. They appear to be 
regarded as synonymous, which is an egregious error. Dirers signifies many— 
diverse, different. 


“VII. Variations with respect to Suppletory Verbs. 


* Those who have ever paid attention to the perusal of the Bible, know that 
there are nnmberless instances wherein words, which are well understood, but 
not expressed, in the original, are introduced in the English translation ; all such 
words are generally, in the correct editions, in the Italic character, by which the 
reader is given to understand that they are suppletory ; in most instances, the 
sense is camplete without them. Thus, 

“And they wrote letters by them after this manner. Acts xv. 23. (1) 

Is in the Original Greek, 

* And they wrote by them after this manner.” 

Which conveys the same idea as the former line 


“IV. Verbal variations, which do not affect the sense. 
“The variations of this class are incredibly numerous: and it is to be observed, 
that even the editions printed at any of the before-mentioned places, do not agree 
with each other. J subjoin some examples for the reader's inspection :— 


** And Moses put of the blood upon the «And Moses put of the blood upon 
tip of their right ear.”’ Ler. viii. 24. (2) the tip of their right ears.”’ 

* And all that have not fins and scales ‘* And all that have not fins nor scales 
in the sea.” Lev. xi. 10. (3) in the sea.”’ 

* And ye shall not walk in the man- ** And ye shall not walk in the man- 
ners of the nations which I cast out be- ners of the nation which I cast out be- 
fore you.”” Lev. xx. 23. (4) fore you.” 


“WV. Variations of meaning as well as words. 
‘‘ These variations are by no means numerous. Some of them, doubtless, have 
arisen from the carelessness of the printers, who published the early editions, and 
have been servilely copied by successive editors ; but others have most probably 


(1) Edinburgh Quarto, 1695 2) Edinburgh (22 and 1790 3) Oxford Quarto, 1784. (4) Edin 
burgh, 1789, 1792, and 1795 
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heen the result of the liberty taken by editors, of innovating upon the original 
translation, executed in the time of King James. 

‘*« To illustrate this idea, I shall select two examples. Jn many editions of the 
Bible, Lev. i 6, reads— 

“ ¢ And he shall slay the burnt offering.’ 
In other editions it is— 

‘And he shall flay the burnt offering.’ 

“It is obvious that the similarity between jl and fl may have Jed one editor into 
error ; and that in subsequent editions the error may have been repeated. 

“ But we cannot in the same way account for the following variation :— 

“Tn the Oxford quarto editions of 1734 and 1795, and the Cambridge of 1769 
and 1770, Psalm evii. 16, reads— 

“© ¢ For he hath broken the gates of brass, and cut the gates of iron asunder.’ 
‘* Whereas in nearly all the other editions it stands— 

“ «For he hath broken the gates of brass, and cut the bars of iron in sunder.’ 

“Tn the Cambridge Quartos of 1769 and 1770, the Octavo of 1767, and the Lon- 
don Quarto of 1772, Leviticus vii. 13, stands— 

“« « Besides the cakes, he shall offer for his offering un/earened bread.” 
‘* Whereas in fourteen other editions which have been consulted, it is— 

‘“ ¢ Besides the cakes, he shall offer for his offering leavened bread.’ 

“It is highly probable, that leavened bread is the correct reading; as the mar- 
ginal reference from this verse is to Amos iv. 5, which I here submit to the reader 

** And offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving with learen, and proclaim and publish 
the free offerings: for this liketh you, O children of Israel.’ ’ 


Soon after the publication of this edition, the success of which fully 
equaled my most sanguine expectations, | ventured on the publication 
of a standing edition of the Quarto Bible, a great undertaking for a 
man not long in business, of whose means a large portion was absorb- 
ed in dead stock. It was the first standing edition of the English 
Quarto Bible, ever published. The Scotch, who had a most extensive 
sale for their Bibles, were wont, as I have been credibly informed, to 
set up about twenty or thirty sheets, and print off twenty thousand 
copies—then distribute the types, and set up as many more. Until 
lately, 1 believed that mine was the first standing Bible in Christendom. 
But I have recently Jearned that of Luther’s Bible, in the German, a 
quarto, and perhaps a folio — had been standing in some part of 
Germany for probably a centur 

About the time when I had the Quarto Bible set up, I purchased of 
Ilugh Gaine, of New-York, the School Bible, for, as far as I can re- 
collect, seven thousand dollars ; and nearly simultaneously purchased 
a large house in Market-street, where I lived above twenty years. I 
need not say that these enterprizes, which were extremely imprudent, 
greatly increased my embarrassments, insomuch that in the course of 
a year or two, I sought to part with the house and Bible at first cost, 
although the former was actually at that time worth thirty per cent. 
more than [ had given for it. ‘The latter [ offered to Messrs. Thomas 
& Andrews, who fortunately declined the purchase, and no purchaser 
offered for the house. 

In I802, 1 was elected by the Senate of the state, a Director of the 
Bank of Pennsylvania, which afforded considerable facility for meeting 
my engagements. My debts rose extravagantly high, and when I was 
superseded, as was the case in 1805, I was treated with great lenity 
by the Directors, who allowed my notes to run on, without curtailment, 
for six or eight months. At length they sent me word, that some re- 
duction, as much as I found convenient, would be required. With 
this requisition [ complied 
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While I was in the direction, the Bank of Philadelphia was estab- 
lished without a charter. And the Directors of the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, who supposed, from the phraseology of their charter, that it 
excluded, like the charter of the Bank of the United States, the estab- 
lishment of any rival institution, memorialized the Legislature against 
the application for a charter, and appointed the state Directors a com- 
mittee to attend to the subject. My colleagues, five in number, ac- 
cepted the appointment; but 1 refused. I happened to be at the time 
in Lancaster, the seat of government, when I received notice of the 
duty imposed upon me by the stockholder Directors. I wrote them 
word that I could not consent to act under it, as the citizens who had 
united to establish the Bank of Philadelphia, were precisely in the 
same predicament as those who had a few years before assembled, 
without a previous charter, to establish the Bank of Pennsylvania. 
Both parties had an equal right in the case—as there was no Jaw for- 
bidding such an association. 1 added that I would cheerfully act as a 
member of a committee to memorialize the Legislature to pass an act 
imposing a penalty on individuals who might in future establish a bank 
without having previously procured a charter. This plan did not suit 
the views of the Board, by whom my refusal to act was very ill received. 
{t was a bold measure, as my engagements at that bank were so high, 
that it could have stopped me in two weeks. 

The proceeding was illiberal, and produced a severe punishment. 
The influence of the Bank of Pennsylvania, in which the government 
held stock to the amount of one million of dollars, was so great, that 
the application of its rival was likely to fail of success ; so that the new 
institution was obliged to propitiate the Legislature, by an offer of a 
bonus of one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. This bribe, or 
douceur, or bonus, as it was termed, bore down all the difficulties that 
had blackened their prospects previously, and a charter was readily 
accorded. The Legislature, after having tasted the sweets of this 
bribe, imposed a heavy contribution on the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
when, on the expiration of its charter, it applied for a renewal, and on 
all the banks subsequently incorporated. 

While in this station of Director, a laughable circumstance occurred, 
which, though of little importance, I cannot refrain from narrating. 
Major Jackson, when dismissed from office, set up a newspaper, the 
United States Gazette. Michael Keppele, one of the Directors, 
brought to the Board, the day before its first appearance, an impression 
of two pages, to show us how very handsome the Gazette was, so far 
as regarded types, paper, and printing. Among the advertisements 
was one of a number of gallons of brandy, rum, or whisky, I do not 
recollect which. The » was turned upside down, and the word in- 
tended to be “ gallons,” read “ gallous.” ‘ Perhaps,” says Clement 
Stocker, a man of some humor, ‘ he means gallowses for the demo- 
crats.”” ‘* Perhaps he does,” I replied, ‘‘ but he and you ought to re- 
member a certain right honorable aristocrat of ancient times, who 
erected a gallows sixty cubits high, for a poor devil of a democrat, and 
was hanged thereon himself.’ This turned the laugh against Stocker, 
and closed his oratory for that sitting. M. Carey. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 5, 1834. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


I was born too late—or, in the nineteenth century, when I ought 
to have lived in the Olympiads ; for all my agreeable reading is of the 
Greeks and Romans. I live among them, and I honor one of their 
statues as much as I reverence any existing man. I made a long 
voyage, that I might see at Pompeii how my friends the ancients lived. 
They lived, I found, like modern Italians, in public, under the bright 
canopy of the sky,—their squares, temples, aqueducts, porticos, and 
amphitheatres, were grand,—their private apartments were dog-holes, 
without light or air. But their wine-vaults were capacious, and their 
wines were probably good. 

It is said truly, of many great men, that they live in advance of their 
age; but I am a small person, and am two thousand years in the rear 
of mine,—the era of steamboats and lightning-rods. 

Having been born under the Christian dispensation, I am a Christ- 
ian; but yet I have a hankering after Jupiter, and I very often assev- 
erate with the classic Tuscans, “ by the body of Bacchus,” or ‘ the 
aspect of Diana.” 

The imagination of Sir Walter never conjured up more spirits from 
the feudal ages, than mine has of the classic ; and this tendency I got 
from having had, while in youth, but one book,—an old Plutarch. 

I have sat often and Jong in an ancient amphitheatre, and seen such 
pageants pass before my closed eyes, that I was reluctant to open them 
to the light of day. In the vast Flavian amphitheatre, I have seen the 
tens of thousands assemble, and heard the hum of their voices like the 
murmur of the surf on the shore. I have been enabled, in these 
pleasant somnambulisins, to study the individual countenances of Ro- 
mans, whom I called up at will, as Blake, the painter, was wont to do 
when he would draw them. 

When some familiar sound, as the barking of my dog at the hooting 
of an owl, has roused me from the reverie, the whole assembly turned 
slowly to statues; and when I opened my eyes I saw nothing but 
bush-grown walls—as Mirza after his glorious vision beheld nothing, 
instead of it, “* but the long valley of Bagdad, with camels, sheep, and 
goats upon the side of it.” 

The state of the world is satisfactory to the present generation, who 
are pleased with the present march of mind. But tell me which way 
is the mind marching, and to what tune? I for one would that we 
could 


“ Pursue and overtake the wheels of time,” 


and roll them back twenty centuries. We should have men of nobler 
port and more original intellect. 


* Alas for earth! for never shall we see, 
The brightness in her eye she wore when Rome was free.”’ 


In this brazen mechanical age every thing is practical, and he has 
the most honor and profit who devises rail-roads and steam-cars, to 
annihilate space and destroy national character. When the people of 
distant nations can travel on rail-ways, all mankind, by frequent com- 
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munication, will become assimilated ; all will wear hats and coats 
with skirts. The turban and caftan will be hung up in museums, and 
not in wardrobes. 

There will be but one manner of life, one fashion of dress, and one 
mode of traveling. Poetry and fiction will have no food—every thing 
will be uniform, and our minds will be as much alike as our coats. 


“ Our fathers have been worse than theirs, 
And we, than ours—next age will see 
A race less classical than we.” 


JACOB KUHN. 


AccomeanyinG this number of the Magazine, is a lithographic print 
of Jacon Kunn,—an individual, venerable for his age and services, 
and, perhaps, more extensively known in Massachusetts than any other 
individual in the Commonwealth. 

He has held, for the last forty-cight years, the station of Messenger, 
or Sergeant-at-Arms, to the General Court. He was born in Roxbury 
in the year 1763, and in the fail of 1781 became Assistant te William 
Baker, Messenger to the Provincial Assembly, who died in Decem- 
ber, 1785. 

On the 7th of March, 1756, Mr. Kuhn was elected successor to Mr. 
Baker, by the concurrent vote of the two brapches of the Legislature. 
The formality of this election will appear singular, when it is consid- 
ered, that subsequently to the period referred to, Mr. Kuhn has held 
the oflice of Messenger by the appointment, annually, of the presiding 
officer of the popnlar branch. ‘This formality, however, will not be 
deemed out of place, on farther considering the importance of the 
station, and the emolument attached to it. 

At the time of Mr. Kuhn’s election, John Hancock was Governor of 
the Commonwealth ; Samuel Phillips, President of the Senate; and 
Artemas Ward, father of the present Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Speaker of the House of Representatives. Mr. Kuhn, 
therefore, has remained at his post in the government, through all the 
vicissitudes in the oilices of Governor, President, and Speaker, since 
the establishment of the Constitution. Amid all the mutations of 
party, he alone has been undisturbed, maiutaining his opinions firmly, 
but expressing them temperately, and with characteristic cautiousness. 

In January, 1798, the Legislature commenced its sittings in the new 
State-House. Previous to this event, Mr. Kuhn performed all the 


duties of his place, most of the time, without assistance. How changed 


is now the scene from the simplicity of that period ! 
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There have been no remarkable incidents in the life of Mr. Kuhn ; 
and, had there been, this is not the occasion to refer to them. He 
has pursued the even tenor of his way, discharging the duties assigned 
to him, faithfully, and without respect to persons. No serious opposi- 
tion was ever made to his appointment as Messenger. Some appre- 
hensions of this sort were entertained, shortly after he was first hon- 
ored by the Legislature, in the midst of the deep excitement growing 
out of the question of adopting the Federal Constitution. But these 
all vanished, or were quieted by the novel mode of appointment, after- 
wards resorted to; and for nearly half a century he has held his place 
by the unanimous consent of all parties. 

Mr. Kuhn has always been distinguished by fidelity, honesty, and 
directness of purpose. Numerous are the incidents, illustrative of 
these traits of character, which rise at once to the recollection of all, 
who have been conversant with the business of legislation in Massa- 
chusetts. So perfectly well established has a reputation of this kind 
become, that Mr. Kuhn has been generally honored with the appella- 
tion of “ Honest Jacob.” 

To one, having leisure for the purpose, it could not fail to be a 
pleasing as well as grateful occupation, to gather from the veteran 
Messenger the various anecdotes and the thousand incidents, with 
which his memory must be stored, growing out of his relations to the 
public men and public business of Massachusetts. 

From the very foundation of our present frame of government, 
Mr. Kuhn has been constantly engaged, in some manner, with the 
legislative machinery of the state; and he alone is the man, of all 
men living, of whom this can be said. What interesting associations 
stand connected with such a patriarch! He, who ministered to the 
fathers, still ministers to the sons, down to the third generation,—and 
with the same steady and firm step,—the same modest and respectful 


observance of duty,—the same mild, though decided tone of authority 


vob ovi 3 
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LAMENT. 


The parted spirit! 
Knoweth it not our sorrow? Answereth not 
Its blessing to our tears??> Marurin, 
Tue circle is broken—one seat is forsaken— 
One bud from the tree of our friendship is shaken— 
One heart from among us no longer shall thrill 
With the spirit of gladness, or darken with ill! 


Weep—lonely and lowly are slumbering now 
The light of her glances—the pride of her brow! 
Weep--sadly and long shall we listen in vain 
To catch the soft tones of her welcome again. 


Give our tears to the dead—for humanity’s claim, 
From its silence and darkness, is ever the same. 
The hope of that world, whose existence is bliss, 
May not stifle the tears of the mourners of this. 


For O! if one glance the freed spirit may throw 

On the scene of its troubled probation below, 

Than the glare of the marble—the pride of the dead— 
To that glance will be dearer the tears which we shed. 
O! who can forget the rich light of her smile, 

Over lips moved with musie and feeling the while— 


The eye's deep enchantment, dark, dream-like and clear, 


In the glow of its gladness—the shade of its tear ? 


And the charm of each feature—while over the whole 
Played the hues of the heart and the sunshine of soul ; 
And the tone of her voice, like the music which seems 
Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our dreams! 


But, holier and dearer, our memories hold 

Those treasures of feeling more precious than gold ; 
The love and the friendship,—the pity, which gave 
Fresh hopes to the living, and wreaths to the grave. 


The heart, ever open to Charity’s claim, 

Uninoved from its duty by censure or shame ; 
While vainly, alike on her eye and her ear, 

Fell the scorn of the heartless, the jesting and jeer. 


How true to our hearts was that beautiful sleeper ! 
A smile for the joyful,—a tear for the weeper. 

Yet evermore prompt, whether mournful or gay, 
With warnings in love to the passing astray. 


For, though spotless herself, she could sorrow for them, 
Who sullied with evil the spirit’s pure gem ; 

And a sigh or a tear could the erring reprove, 

And the sting of rebuke was still tempered with love. 


As a cloud of the sunset slow melting in heaven, 

As the star, which is lost when the daylight is given, 
As a glad dream of slumber, which wakens to bliss, 
She hath passed to the world of the holy from this. 


She hath passed—but, OQ! sweet, as the flowret shall bloom, 
From her last lowly dwelling—the dust of the tomb,— 
The charm of her memory, as heaven’s own breath, 
Shall rise, like an inggnse, from darkness and death ! 
2d Month 

















LITERARY NOTICES. 


Journal and Letters from France and Great-Briiain, By Emma 


Willard. 


The writer of this work is known to the public as the principal of a 
female school in ‘Troy, and as the author of sundry books, purporting 
to be elementary treatises for the benefit of young persons in pursuit 
of knowledge. , We learn, from the Preface to the work before us, that 
some time in the year 18380, in consequence of ill health, she was 
obliged to leave her institution in the care of a sister, and go abroad, 
intending, at the same time, to make observations not only for herself> 
but for her countrywomen—that when she arrived in Paris her views 
changed, and she lost sight of the public in her observations—that she 
wrote letters to her friends, and kept a private journal—that her friends 
at home were urgent to see her journal, and her friends abroad anxious 
for the publication of her travels—that she had ‘a bulk of paper, if 
not of information, quite sufficiently ample to make a book’’—that not- 
withstanding all these temptations, she was undecided as to the expe- 
diency of publishing, till an affecting appeal was made to her in behalf 
of female education in Greece—and finally, that she no longer hesitated 
concerning the publication. ‘There are a variety of other important 
items of intelligence in the Preface, such as, that her sister was mar- 
ried soon after the author’s return—that, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of the cholera, one of the terms of her schoo! was discontinued a 
fortnight earlier than usual—that her “‘ teachers copied out her pencil 
written journal’—that, on examining her papers to prepare them for 
the press, she miscalculated the time required, and greatly undervalued 
the difficulties of her task, &c. &c. With all this preliminary intro- 
spection of manner and motive, the public will be ungratefully fastid- 
ious and whimsical, if Mrs. Willard’s “ labor in a generous cause” 
should not be met with a corresponding gencrosity on their part. 

It has been remarked, in reference to this work, that Mrs. Willard 
wrote not merely for a different and a better purpose, but in much better 
temper than a certain other lady, whose ‘‘ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans” has made some little stir among our good citizens. The 
remark is, probably, true; and the contrast might be extended a little 
farther : Mrs. ‘Trollope, (we may as well mention the name, for brevi- 
ty’s sake,) whatever imperfections may have been discovered in her 
work, certainly wrote with great sprightliness and vivacity: if her 
sketches were not always drawn during paroxysms of good temper, they 
were not delineated in colors extracted from the ‘‘ fat weed that roots 
itself on Lethe’s wharf:” she has been charged with the guilt of ill- 
manners, but not with the application of gross and disgusting flattery : 
she scolds a little now and then, but never fawns, wheedles, or daubs 
her subjects with servile obsequiousness, laid on with the trowel. Now 
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in all this, it must be confessed that Mrs. Trollope and Mrs. Willard 
have no resemblance ; they are perfect antipodes; they are removed as 
far asunder 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 


The first letter is dated on board the ship Charlemagne, and gives 
some account of the voyage and the passengers. ‘The first was novel 
and sublime—the latter were agreeable and intelligent. ‘The captain 
was very attentive and polite—something like one of the Troy ferry- 
men on the Hudson! a pertect phenomenon. ‘The two next letters 
discover our traveler and her companions at Havre, partaking of ** the 
goodly viands which Madame Lebourg, the accomplished hostess of the 
hotel de l'Europe, placed before them in long and agreeable succes- 
sion.” No cooking could equal that of the French—rooms comfort- 
able—beds clean—but all these ‘ particulars” were slighted, in order 
that the writer might finish her “ despatches, to send by that gentle- 
manly man, the captain of the De Rham.” By looking on a throng 
of peasantry, Mrs. Willard discovered that France was the home of 
gallantry, and that gallantry was a grave affair. Madame Lebourg sat 
at the centre of her dinner-table, and performed with dignity and de- 
cision the honor of the repast. Politics were the absorbing subject of 
conversation. The manner of setting the table did not differ much 
from the American. After dinner the company went to the salon to 
take coffee, cordials, noyeau, &c. Madame Lebourg still cheerful and 
pleasant (what a pattern for a hostess!) ‘The men wore whiskers, and 
Mrs. Willard expressed a pious wish that it might be long before 
American gentlemen should adopt the fashion. Alas! how have the 
events of three years disappointed her devout aspirations! Madame 
Lebourg was a politician—a liberal—* full of feeling for the good L: 
Fayette—the common father of the French and the Americans.” 
Before the author left Havre, the passengers gave a dinner to their 
gallant captain. 

The letters from Paris, following next, fill more than two hundred 
pages. We cannot, of course, follow the amiable author to all the 
milliner’s shops, soirees, theatres, churches, hospitals, schools, &c. 
which she visited. The attempt would be a work of supererogation ; 
for every body will buy the book and read all the descriptions, and be 
entranced over the sentimental reflections. Every person whom the 
author met in Paris was a gentleman or a lady: every body treated her 
with deference, respect, and affection; every building was beautiful 
and perfect; in short, Mrs. Willard never saw any thing before equal 
to Paris and the Parisians, and the Parisians had rever seen any thing 
like their august visiter. We make a few extracts, taken altogether at 
random, to support our declaration. ; 

From Mr. and Mrs. Rives, (our ininister and his lady.) I have received a kind 
politeness. J made a call at their house yesterday, and | have been there once, a 
few evenings since, to a soirée, the only one they have yet given for the season. 
As I was the oldest lady of our party, the custom here obliged me to enter tlre 
room first, and a little in advance of the others, which was rather embarrassing, 
as not enough persons had arrived to fill the centre of the room. <A servant 
announced us as we entered, one by one, and we immediately mingled with the 
company ; not making it a point to pay our respects at first to the lady of the 
house, but waiting for a convenient opportunity. Dr. Niles, the Secretary of 
Legation, who has been for some time residing in Paris, seems to take mach inter 
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est in the affairs of the Americans ; and to be solicitous, that we should so demean 
ourselves, as to do honor to our common country.” p. 85. 

* Last evening, I went with my son to Gen. La Fayette’s soirce. Mr. Rives, 
who happened to be near the door of the first apartment of the suite which con- 
tained the General’s company, joined us. The rooms were unusually full. We 
edged along, conversing together—expecting to find the general in the next room ; 
when suddenly the countenance of the blessed patriot, full of benevolence, was 
beaming upon us. After answering his inquiries about my health, I told him | 
hoped he was not the worse, for the dissipation of the last evening. ‘Oh no,” 
said he, “I am all the better for having spent the evening with you!’ This he 
said, not emphasising the you, but in just such a way that it might mean, “J am 
the better for having been amused last evening ;"’—and | told him I was happy 
that he had been entertained. It may look like vanity for me to tell you of these 
things; but it is not my pride alone; it is my deeply filial affection, my rever- 
ential love, that is gratified thus to meet a return, where I had little reason to 
expect it.” p. 86. 

‘The curtain rose. Nourrit, an actor who, in the former piece had the princi- 
pal male part, came forward. He was dressed as a Parisian gentleman. Ilis figure 
was bold, and he bore in his hand an ample standard, which he elevated, waving 
the tri-colored flag. He had himself, been one of the heroes of the three days. 
He sung the song in its true spirit, amidst repeated applauses. When he came to 
the part where it speaks of La Fayette, with his white hairs, the hero of both 
worlds, the air was rent with a sudden shout. 1 looked at him, and met his eye. 
There was precisely the same expression as I marked, when we sung to him in 
Troy ; and again I shared the sublime emotions of his soul, and again they over- 
powered my own. My lips quivered, and irrepressible tears started to my 
eyes.”’  p. ae. 

“ Republican as I am, I was silly enough to be pleased, that the queen wore a 
cloak, in fashion and material, like one t had just been buying ;—of a blue-black 
gros de Inde, witha broad velvet cape. I do not however put this important matter 
altogether on the ground of her royal dignity. From all I hear, and from what I 
have had opportunities of observing, I like the woman. The enemies of Louis 
Philippe, who say hard things of him, speak well of his queen; as being a pious, 
virtuous, charitable and amiable person ; a frequenter of the church, a good wife, 
—a setter of good examples to her daughters ;—and to her country-women,—too 
many of whom need them. And so I am pleased to wear a cloak like hers ;—or 
rather to speak in the character, which our poet Halleck gives of the people of 
my native state, willing that she should wear one like me.” p. 100. 

“The enunciati 1 of Cuvier was very different from that of the speakers at 
the Chamber of Deputies;—more like the speech of a grave and dignified, yet 
polite English orator; not that perpetual flow, of unemphasised and unaccented 
words, whick French speaking often presents;—the close of a period seeming to 
bring up to such a pause, as a horseman in full tilt makes, when an unexpected 
ravine crosses his way. The consequence was, that I understood his French more 
perfectly than any other, which I have heard in Paris ; except it may be, that of 
Madame George La Fayette.” p. 121. 

‘Madame George La Fayette, called on me this morning, and from her I rejoice 
to learn, that the General is now well. She spoke of the pending trial of the 
ministers; said it was a serious matter, and, advised me, if I wished to visit 
schools, or any thing of the kind, to be industrious this week, as the next, it 
would probably be better to remain at home. 

‘‘ She insisted on my coming this evening to the soiree, which, as | had been so 
often, I had intended at this time to miss. I saw again the benignant face of La Fay- 
ette, and felt the kind paternal grasp of his hand, and heard his affectionate—* How 
do you do, my dear friend.’ Once in the course of the evening, he made his way 
through the crowd, and came to me. He asked me if I was going to Mr. Rives’ 
the next evening. I said Iwas. “ Then,” said he, “1 will see you there.” I 
preserve his words, because I think they often display, as in this instance, a pecul- 
jar tact. He did not, in direct terms, flatter me by saying that my being at Mrs. 
R.’s would influence his going, yet, he gave me a chance, by his manner of ex- 
pression, to flatter myself, if | chose to do so.” p. 126, 

‘‘ La Fayette had accosted me as usual, at my entrance, with his kind greeting 
of. “How do you do. my dear friend?” ‘* Well, General,” said I, “and so you 
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have been asking favors for us Americans, where I am sure you would not have 
asked them for yourself.”’ He looked as if he did not quite comprehend me. ~ I 
said, “in the affair of the presentation.”’ ‘ Well! yes,” said he, ‘and what if I 
did?” p. 193. 

‘“‘ After the young princesses had passed on, a second lady of honor who attend- 
ed Madempiselle D’Orleans, the king’s sister, inquired our names, and mentioned 
them to her. She is apparently of about the same age as the queen, but not of an 
aspect equally agreeable. She accosted me very graciously, and in the course of 
a short conversation remarked among other things, that the king had spent some 
time in America.” p. 199. 

‘‘ I have left my writing to receive two groups of the La Fayette family, who 
came successively, to pay me visits of condolence. 1 wish you could have wit- 
nessed the interesting manners of these amiable people. Most of the world think 
that grief for the death of a very aged parent, must be either folly or affectation, 
and they sympathise little with it. The La Fayettes think differently, idolizing, 
as they all do, from first to last, the aged and venerable patriarch.” p. 220. 

‘J want my countrymen to understand the true state of things here, especially 
in regard to our father La Fayette. Their minds should be prepared to look for the 
possibility that he, and his most amiable, most excellent family , may yet need an asy- 
lum with us. Surely, [hope not, and | believe not—lI think it more probable that he 
yet will be President of a French republic; for this is undoubtedly the wish of 
a large party of the National Guards. I cannot express what interest the peo- 
ple, (1 mean respectable people with whom I have business affairs,) inquire 
after his health—how their countenances brighten, or darken, as the news is good 
or ill. ‘C'est pour lui,’ said one of them to me—‘ encore une fois de sauver sa 
patrie.’  p. 230. 

“If troublesome and dangerous times should come, I hope the Americans will 
be ready to receive to their arms, this blessed family ere one hair of their heads be 
injured ; and if the General himself should be in heaven, still we owe this to his 
family. It is impossible to express their kindness to Americans. In all their 
exaltation, the Americans have been first in their affections—openly and avowedly 
Americans, that are to receive their first, their principal attentions. Madame 
George La Fayette was grieved to the heart to learn that she had omitted to return 
the call of an American lady. “ But how, “said she, “could I know under 
these circumstances, that she was not an English woman?” At the grand ball 
at Court on the 12th ult., Madame de Laysterie, on entering the ball room 
with her daughter, stood for a moment and looked along the benches—I knew she 
was looking for Americans. I happened to be the first who caught her eye—she 
instantly came with her party and sat with me; but she was constantly looking 
out for Americans, and paying them, as she had opportunity, the most endearing 
attentions. They sympathise with us in our joys and our sorrows. Never in my 
life, did I see so compassionate a being as Madame de Maubourg, the General's 
eldest daughter. She weeps with us when we weep—not a solitary tear—but 
long does the stream of compassion flow down her cheeks. It is for this family, 
as well as for its still dearer Patriarch and Father, that my country should watch 
with asympathy and arfection, lively as their own. 

“My country! sacred name! Would that I could stand on some tall cliff of her 
shore, and be heard from the north to the south,—I would ery, union! union ! 
Destroy not madly a happiness which the world envies. I would say to the south, 
“Even if what you complain of were true, that you pay an unequal portion of 
the revenue, would you destroy your country and yourselves for this? Would 
you burn your house and your children within it, because some one had stolen 
your furniture? I would say to the north—Offend not your brethren mortally— 
even though you think they are unreasonable ; destroy not your country for money, 
for the interests of trade—make a sacrifice to appease your southern brethren, if 
they will not be appeased without. Look to the example of your fathers, who 
formed that constitution to which the philanthropists of the world look and let 
not your children reproach you with its destruction.” p. 230. 


It is believed that these copious extracts will be sufficient to give the 
reader a tolerable idea of the style of this book ; and to convince him, 
if he has entertained any doubt on that subject, that the author was on 
remarkably good terms with herself, as well as with the La Fayettes 
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and all the fashionable and respectable people of the French capital. 
Mrs. Willard must have had a most extraordinary, if not miraculous, 
faculty, of attracting the attention and securing the affections of all 
persons of any note. She met Madame Belloc and her friend, not 
merely as “‘ literary ladies of high talent and attainment—but sisters— 
ready to take her to their heart of hearts.” Madame S. very graciously 
consented ‘to wave their custom” of the French good society, and 
call on Mrs. Willard first, and afterwards sent her a billet de part—* a 
billet de part is sent by French people of the bon ton to all their ac- 
quaintances, on occasions of deaths, births, and marriages, to give 
information of these events.” Mrs. Opie very kindly went in person 
to invite Mrs. Willard to her soirée. Madame de Maubourg kindly 
volunteered to obtain for her a music teacher. M. Mazzara politely 
accompanied her to the Boulevard, to procure a carriage, though an 
hour and a half before she did not know him. ‘These are but as grains 
of wheat taken out of a bushel; every page contains similar testimony 
of the high consideration, which Mrs. Willard enjoyed ; indeed, it is 
marvellous that she ever lived to get out of Paris. One can hardly 
read two or three pages without fearing that the next will record the 
fact of her being entirely used up by the affectionate people of that 
city. 

We have intimated above, that the writer of this book preserved a 
remarkable degree of good temper towards herself; doubtless, she was 
equally kind to all other persons of equal respectability. The follow- 
ing paragraph indicates the possession of a commendable frankness 
towards one of her own country-women, and entitles her to a diploma 
from a celebrated college, of which Lady Teazle was once a licentiate 
and Mrs. Candor and Lady Sneerweill popular professors :— 

* At General La Fayette’s soirce, I met, as usual, that queer Americaine Miss — 
who does her country-women no credit here. She is a spinster of “ no certain 
age.’ Some say she is crazy. She dresses much, but I am told lives very cheap, 
in a place not much better than a garret, without attendants, or protection. [ am 
told her friends in America are respectable; but why, if this be so, they should 
allow her to go on at the rate she does, 1 am not able to say, unless it be that they 
cannot hinder it. I am sure she is a great annoyance to the La Fayettes. I have 
heard that she sent a request that her carriage might fall in after that of Madame 
George La Fayette, at the expected opera ball, which is now the grand topic : 
that would be, of course, to join her party, and Madame La Fayette, I am morally 
certain, will refuse, though it will give her pain.”’ p. 121. 

But we must hasten to see Mrs. Willard upon English ground. She 
embarked in a steam-boatfor London; and, lest we should do injustice 
by describing her approach after our own homely manner, we quote her 
own language, in which it is hard to say whether the poctry or the 
grammar is the most striking :— 

‘ The wind favored us, and two hours after our departure, the white cliffs of 
England rose before us. I beheld them with emotion,—poetic thoughts filled my 
imagination,—I took out my pocket-book and wrote, 


** Hail Britain! hail thou island queen, 

That sits enthroned on yonder chalky cliffs, 

And stretchest far thy sceptre o’er the main ! 

Land of my fathers, hail! The vital stream 
Within my veins, true to its ancient source, 
Warms through my heart, as I approach thy shores. 


“ But my poetic vein being broken in upon by the vulgar affair of eating, I de- 
scended, “ for fear,” as Milton says, “ lest dinner cool,’’—and thus was cooled my 
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own head. The dinner was much in the same style as in our American steam- 
boats, but less elegant. Atthe dinner table, the gentlemen were exceedingly 
attentive and polite.”’ p. 2:0. 

As she approached London, Mrs. Willard found herself ‘‘ amidst a 
world of shipping.” She lauded at the Tower stairs. ‘ The princi- 
pal edifice of this pile and the dome of St. Paul’s” she “ knew as soon 
as she saw them.” During Ler brief residence in London, she appar- 
ently visited every thing and saw every body—* the distinguished Dr. 
Johnson”—the Rev. Mr. Irving—the lions, tigers, lynxes and hyenas 
of the Zoological Gardens—Miss Edgeworth—Mrs. , Mr. D., the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
London—Mrs. Fry—Mrs. R—, and Robert Owen. With Owen she 
had a discussion upon Christianity and came off victorious. ‘‘ Mrs. R— 
complimented me on the eloquence with which I had spoken, and 
promised to give me a book.” The contest was renewed, and to a 
question from Mrs. Willard, there succeeded “a solemn pause. Mr. 
Owen reddened and stammered out an indistinct reply, like a man that 
spoke in pain.” She also visited Coleridge, the poet, and though she 
‘** was delighted at the time” with his conversation, she was ‘ unable to 
recall many of his expressions or ideas.” At Miss Edgeworth’s, our 
traveler was introduced to Sir James Mackintosh, whose ‘ astonish- 
ment” at hearing her talk ‘‘ so got the better of his discretion, that he 
exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by half the company, ‘ Why, she 
is very well!’’’ A lady said to Mrs. Willard one morning, ‘I hear 
you talked last night. O dear! how sorry I am that I did not sit up 
and hear you.” Gen. Oliviera and his “ noble Portuguese family” dined 
at the same table with Mrs. Willard; ‘* Miss Oliviera peeled oranges 
for us in the Portuguese fashion, quite a new style to me.” ‘The 
Olivieras are high bred and very agreeable people.” As to the matter 
of peeling oranges, our readers will share with us in our astonishment, 
that a lady who apparently knows every thing else, should have been 
ignorant of so important an operation. 

We find Mrs. Willard at Hounslow Heath; at Windsor; at Wood- 
stock, admiring Rosamond’s well and Blenheim; at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dumbarton, at Rob Roy’s cave, at 
Edinburgh, at the spot where Fitz James lost his charger, at Ellen’s 
island, and, (to be no more particular,) at almost every spot described by 
Sir Walter Scott in his poems and novels, not omitting Bothwell Brigg, 
Salisbury Craig, and Arthur’s Seat. Through the kindness of Mrs. D—, 
she was introduced to that eminent philosopher, George Combe, whose 
singular ideas were in some instances brought together in such sin- 
gular contrasts and relations, that she ‘ could not avoid laughing out- 
right.” 

On her return to London, Mrs. Willard received a packet from Miss 
Edgeworth, containing letters of introduction to the principals of 
sundry female boarding-schools. ‘Those schools which she visited are 
not represented as being in any manner superior to the Female Semi- 
nary at Troy. ‘‘ Were it possible,” she says, ‘ for me to remain longer 
in England, I would endeavor to bring the subject of public schools for 
females before Lord Brougham.” One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents, which befel Mrs. Willard, is thus stated :—‘‘ By the way, I came 
very near meeting Basil Hall and ‘Tom Moore.” But we presume 
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our readers, like ourselves, are satisfied that Mrs. Willard’s book is 
a very remarkable book, and, will, without any further recommendation 
from us, purchase it forthwith, for the benefit of female education in 
Greece. ‘The proceeds of the sale will, we hope, be no /ess advanta- 
geous to the cause in that country than the study of the book will be 
to the females of our own. How far such a work may conduce to the 
intellectual improvement of those for whose use it was originally com- 
posed, we shall not pretend to calculate. Nor weuld we undertake to 
decide to what extent the avowed object of the publication should se- 
cure indulgence for any sight imperfections it may possess. We must 
be permitted, however, to express our belief that Mrs. Willard’s great 
popularity as ateacher, and her unheard-of success as a writer of books 
of travel, will not so operate as to induce ladies of smaller ability to 
follow her example. There is great danger, when a lady undertakes 
to write an account of her intercourse with the highest ranks in foreign 
society, thatshe may indulge, a little more than is usually deemed con- 
sistent with the innate modesty of her sex, in the use of the personal 
pronoun, first person, singular number, #s our grammarians say :—not 
that we would insinuate aught against Mrs. Willard’s absolute freedom 
from all appearance of egotism ; but ladies of less diffident characters, 
if any such should ever be tempted to describe scenes and incidents in 
high life— all which they saw and part of which they were’’—might 
be betrayed, by the force of example, into a style, which should render 
them obnoxious to the sneers of malicious criticism—a consummation 
devoutly to be deprecated. 


Review, Historical and Political, of the late Revolution in France, 
and of the consequent Events in Belgium, Poland, Great-Britain, 
and other parts of Europe. Py Caleb Cushing. In 2 vols. 


An American Review of the late revolutionary movements in Eu- 
rope is an important addition to the political literature of our country. 
The excitement of party divisions is so strong on the European con- 
tinent, that the most direct and circumstantial information concerning 
any political question, and almost any political event, must be received 
with many allowances. Thus the Edinburgh Review describes the late 
Revolution in France as a glorious uprising of the spirit of liberty 
against the encroachments of despotism; but the London Quarterly 
would have us believe that it was nothing more than the licentiousness 
of a frantic mob, trampling under foot the authority of the government, 
the legitimate government of that paternal monarch, Charles X. by 
the mere force of numbers. From England we have three distinct 
views of all political subjects—a ‘Tory view, a Whig view, and a Rad- 
ical view. From France we have a droit view, a gauche view, an 
extreme gauche view, a juste milieu view, and so on, to all the points 
of the political compass. From other European nations we generally 
get such views as the Metternichs are pleased, in their high wisdom, 
to give us. It, therefore, becomes a matter of no little importance to 
have the well-weighed opinions of an American, whose mind is imbued 
with the principles of rational liberty, and accomplished in the learn- 
ing of Europe ; a man, who can examine patiently, compare coolly, 
and judge impartially ; a man, who can think clearly and write forci- 
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bly. The opinions of such a man may be considered in some measure 
as anticipating the decisions of posterity. ‘The book before us has 
given us great satisfaction. It is tull of minute particulars, but deeply 
interesting, to the last page. Mr. Cushing writes like a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, and his descriptions are so clear 
that we can understand the scenes described at once and completely. 
He has apparently gone over the whole ground, and examined all the 
localities with his own eyes; for he writes with the distinctness of an 
eye witness, or rather with more distinctness than an eye witness could 
probably attain. ‘I'bus all the movements of the two parties in the 
Revolution of the Three Days are set before us in the most admirable 
order. Every step is traced, from the first outbreak of popular tumult, 
to the glorious consummation of popular triumph over a perjured mon- ‘ 
arch and a perjured ministry, in such a manner, that a reader, of ordi- 
nary powers of attention, can follow and comprehend the whole. At 
the same time, the whole work is animated by a spirit, so philosophical, 
so moderate, and so just, that we rise from it with a settled conviction, 
that the cause of Liberty, of Order, and of Law, has made a permanent 
addition to its strength by this last perilous experiment. 

The first part of the work is taken up with a retrospect of European 
Civilization, and an ‘‘ Idea of the French Revolution.” The former 
is drawn up with a good deal of ability, and deep learning. It isa 
condensation of the scattered lights of history, through a dark but in- 
teresting period in the progress of man ; and it presents a very intelli- 
gible view of the formations of those institutions, to which the societies 
of modern Europe, the whole course of European thought, all the 
forms of European culture, and all the channels of European opinion, 
owe their origin. The ‘Idea of the French Revolution” contains, of 
course, but little, if any thing, that is absolutely new; but in many 
respects it has the effect of novelty, by the proper grouping of inci- 8 
dents and characters, so as to give consistency, harmony, and truth to 
the whole. 

After this highly appropriate introduction, the main subject of the 
work is begun. ‘The condition of france, and the various influences 








' which acted on the thoughts and passions of her inhabitants, at the 
accession of the Polignac Ministry, are carefully described. The sus- 
i picions entertained by the country, of the purposes of the cabinet, the } 
i meeting of the chambers, the prorogation, the subsequent elections, 


the expedition to Algiers, are interesting incidents in the prelude to 
the great revolutionary drama. Chapter III. contains an able review 
of the state of parties, and a clear statement of the celebrated ordi- 
. nances, which were aimed desperately at the liberty of the French 
people, but recoiled, with such a fatal rebound, on the heads of their 
projectors. As this is decidedly the most important part of the history 
of the Revolution, we quote the following excellent sketch :— 


‘ “In such a condition of parties, what were the indications, which encouraged 
hi the Ministers to invade the Charter? No man knows, and they cannot tell, ¢ 
rf where they discovered any grounds of confidence whereon to proceed. A free 


press had been sounding the tocsin of alarm for eleven inonths. The aristocracy 
had no power as such; for none could it have after the abolition of the rights of 
‘ primogeniture. The clergy were divided. unpopular, and without influence. A 
violent excitation of sentiment pervaded the whole country. The election had 
proved the force of popular right, even in spite of the artificially devised system 
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of electoral colleges. All men felt ready to act upon the maxims and motto of a 
patriotic society, which assumed for its title ‘tide tot, le Ciel t aidera.’ The 
People were conscious of their rights, confident in their power to sustain them, 
and ready to do all and dare all, rather than submit to any arbitrary acts on the 
part of the King. 

“It has frequently been observed that the situation and character of Charles X. 
of France were strikingly similar to those of James II. of England. M. de Polig- 
nac might have taken warning from this instructive page in the history of 
princes, when he saw the readiness of the people to run out the extraordinary 
parallel to its consummation. In England, Charles I. by singular alternations of 
weakness and obstinacy, contributed to bring on the revolution which led him to 
the scaffold ; and in France Louis XVI. wonderfully like Charles in his virtues 
and his failings, had reached the same result by the same means. In France, as 
in England, wild utopian schemes of government, sanctioned by various factions, 
afterwards agitated a country given up to the usurpation and tyranny of legisla- 
tive assemblies. The dictatorship of Cromwell followed in England, as that of 
Napoleon did in France, the military glory and personal talents of these extraor- 
dinary men having proved too powerful for the public liberties, while no legiti- 
mate monarch ever reigned with greater dignity than they, or with a truer per- 
ception of what the internal welfare of the country required. The Restoration 
came next; and it needs only the same full development of the history of Louis 
XVIII. to show how much the one voluptuary resembled the other in his char- 
acter and the policy of his government. To each a brother had succeeded ; and 
who could deny that Charles X. was the very double of James I1.? The same 
weak unreasoning obstinacy impelled each to attempt the overturn of the consti- 
tution, which he was sworn to maintain. Charles X. was not yet dethroned, for 
the climax of his arbitrary attempts was to come. But everybody was following 
out the analogy. It was unfolded in the newspapers, discussed in conversation, 
present to every mind. All the world seemed to say to the King: If you under- 
take the same enterprise, you must expect the same fate; for your kinsman of 
Orleans stands ready to play the identical part here, which William of Nassau 
enacted in England. 

“Tt was in such a state of parties, in a crisis like this, when the whole nation 
Was expecting oceasion for oppugnation and preparing to display it, that Charles 
undertook to assume the swelling port of absolute power. ‘To the only faithful 
counsellors of his family, he seems to have held the doctrines of Leontes, for- 
getting that this was the age of revolutions, constitutions, and equal rights, and 
not that of the jus divinum : 


Why need we 
Commune with you of this? Nor rather follow 
Our forcetul instigation! Our pRenoGavive 
Calls not your counsel ; but our natural goodness 
linparts this ;—which, if you, or stupefied, 
Or seeming so in skill, cannot or will not 
Relish as truth, like us,—inform yourselves 
We need no more of your advice ;—the matter, 
The Joss, the gain, the ord’ring o’nt, is all 
Properly ours. 


No reasoning, in fact, could turn back a man who had acquired the obstinacy 
of anility without its maturity of wisdom or discretion of character. A brilliant 
levee was holden at St. Cloud on Sunday, the 25th of July, at which the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the corps diplomatique, and the habitués of the royal saloon, 
assembled for the last time to grace the Court of Charles Tenth. Those who 
were in the secret of the meditated coup d’ etat, carefully disguised their feelings 
under a cheerful exterior; and the great body of courtiers felt easy amid the 
assurances, direct and indirect, which were holden out to them by the parties to 
the conspiracy. The famous Ordinances were signed on the same day, after the 
close of the levee, and carried to Paris by one of the Ministers, to be inserted in 
the next Moniteur. The Keeper of the Seals himself, M. Chantelauze, who, as 
appears from the Trial of the Ex-Ministers, had drawn up the Report alread 
spoken of, sent for M. Sauvo, the conductor of the Moniteur, to receive the Ordi- 
nances for publication. M. Sauvo found M. de Montbel with M. Chantelauze, 
the two Ministers, both exhibiting the greatest dejection in their manner; and he 
did not disguise from them his own consternation, when he came to understand 
the nature of the Ordinances 
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“Of these Ordinances, one suspended the liberty of the Press, another annulled 
the election of the Deputies, and a third arbitrarily changed the constitution of 
the future Chambers. ‘The Ordinance relative to the Press consisted of nine 
articles, which placed all the journals, of whatever kind, under the strict surveil- 
lance of the Police, so that no periodical writing should appear without authoriza- 
tion, to be renewed every three months, and liable at any ume to be revoked or 
suspended. Had these provisions been constitutional in form, they would have 
been oppressive to the Jast degree; but as the Charter assigns the regulation of 
the press to the laws, that is, the concurrent acts of the King and the two Cham- 
bers, this Ordinance was a palpable violation of the Charter. 

“The second Ordinance is brief and pithy. After setting forth as a preamble 
the ‘ Being informed of the manceuvres, which have been practised in various 
parts of the Kingdom, to deceive and mislead the electors during the late opera- 
tions of the Electoral Colleges,’ it merely ordains that ‘ The Chamber of Deputies 
of Departments is dissolved. Such are the words used, but they are altogether 
false and deceptive. No Chamber of Deputies then existed. Individuals had 
been elected to be members of a future Chamber hereafter to be organized ; but 
as yet there was no Chamber. The words of the Ordinance, to speak the exact 
truth, should have been: ‘ The late elections of Deputies of Departments are 
annulled ; —for this and this only was what the Ordinance did, under the jesuit- 
ical pretence of exercising a constitutional power to dissolve the Chambers. 

“To comprehend the remaining Ordinance it is necessary to call to mind the 
actual and past state of the laws for the choice of Deputies. The Charter pro- 
vides that ‘The Chainber of Deputies shall be composed of Deputies elected by 
the Electoral Colleges, the organization of which shall be determined by the 
laws’ (art. 30,) and that *‘ Each Department shall have the same number of Dep- 
uties that it had until the present time’ (art. 31.) Previous to the law of June, 
1820, the number of Deputies had been 252, all returned by Electoral Colleges, 
of which there was but one for each Department, and consisting of the whole 
body of qualified electors, voting aliogether, or in sections, according to circum- 
stances (Loi 5 Février, 1817.) Atter a few years’ trial of this system, it appeared 
to operate too favorably for the democratic principle, and the Ministers devised 
the ingenious legerdemain of the double vote, heretofore mentioned, to augment 
the power of the aristocracy (Loi 29 Juin, 1820.) The Electoral Colleges already 
subsisting were suffered to remain in substance, with the right of returning the 
258 old members as before, only divided into permanent sections, called Colleges 
of Arrondissements. At the same time 172 new members were added, to be 
chosen by bodies called Departmental Colleges, composed, says the law, ‘ of the 
electors paying the highest tax, in number equal to the fourth part of all the 
electors in the Department’ (art. 2.) These 172 Deputies, be it observed, were 
created by a ministerial mancuvre for the sole purpose of giving the nomination 
of two-fifths of all the members to a select body of the aristocracy, in the hope 
that a small portion, at least, of the other three-fifths would continue favorable to 
the court-party, so as thus permanently to secure a majority to the Ministers. Of 
course, this addition to the Chamber, and this mode of electing the additional 
members, had always been vehemently censured by the liberal party, whose 
influence was thus greatly abridged. One thing more is to be remarked, namely, 
that the members of the elective Chamber are, in the language of the Charter, 
styled ‘Deputies of Departments’ (art. 50.) This expression would seem to be 
the true legal denomination for a// the Deputies collectively ; and it is thus 
applied even in the Ordinance of July 25th, for dissolving the Chamber. 

“These explanations have been premised in order that the reader may fully 
understand the mingled meanness, effrontery, and tyranny of the Ordinance 
relative to the elections. It begins by providing that, ‘ Conformably to the arti- 
cles 15, 36, and 50 of the Constitutional Charter the Chamber of Deputies shall 
consist only of Deputies of Departments’ (art. 1;) and that ‘ Each Department 
shall have the number of Deputies allotted to it by the 36th article of the Consti- 
tutional Charter’ (art. 3.) Such are the very terms of the Ordinance ; and when 
we come to render these cibilistical phrases into something more intelligible to 
us vulgar sublunary mortals, it will be seen that M. de Peyronnet, the author of 
this Ordinance, had practised very diligently upon the maxim of the honest diplo- 
matist, who defined words to be ‘instruments employed for concealing one’s 
meaning.” The signification of the latter article is, ‘ Henceforth the Chamber of 
Deputies shall contain but 25% members; thus repealing the law of June, 1220. 
lhe signification of the other article is equaliy abstruse and recondite, and is 
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veiled in a most contemptible quibble. If the sentence had been worded in the 
simplicity and directness of an honest purpose, it would have been, ‘ Henceforth 
the Deputies shal! be chosen by the Departmental Colleges alone.’ The singular 
phraseology actually employed was adopted in a spirit of low cunning, in order 
to have it seem that the Ordinance was but a restoration of the Charter. So far 
as it regarded the number of Deputies contemplated by the Ordinance it was 
indeed a return to the Charter; but if the 172 new members elected under the 
law of 1820 were all unconstitutional, by whom were they introduced and for 
what purpose? Were they not the creation of the government? Was not their 
creation a mere trick, a device, a far-fetched expedient, to enable the government 
to return members favorable to themselves, out of the ranks and by the votes of 
the high aristocracy alone? But what right had M. de Peyronnet to assert, as 
he impliedly did, that the Deputies chosen by the Colleges of Arrondissements, 
that is. by the whole body of electors, were not Deputies of Departments within 
the true intent of the Charter? He undertakes virtually to affirm that none, but 
Deputies chosen by the newly invented Colleges of June, 1820, are Deputies in 
any sense, and by force of this notable discovery disfranchises at once all those 
electors, who under the law of 1817 voted either in the mass or in sections, and 
under the law of 1520 were permanently organized into sections. The whole 
electoral power was thus thrown into the hands of the famous ‘fourth part,’-— 
les ¢lecteurs les plus impos¢s,—nothing being assigned to the other three-fourths 
but the right of nominating a list of candidates, out of whom the ‘ fourth part’ 
should choose half the Deputies. 

‘“ The Ordinance, of course, never took effect, and therefore is only important in 
a historical point of view. It was illegal in the same way the others were, inas- 
much as it did that by royal decree, which, according to the Charter, could only 
be done by enacted laws. It operated in fact a total change of the whole consti- 
tution of the Chambers. We have taken pains to give a just account of the mede 
in which it was devised, because this does not appear to have been well under- 
stood out of France, and could not be, indeed, without careful examination of the 
pre-existing laws on the subject. It should be added that another Ordinance con- 
voked the Electoral Colleges according to the new sysiem, and appointed a meet- 
ing of the new Chambers that were to be thus unconstitutionally elected, for the 
22th of September. 

“ When these Ordinances appeared in the Moniteur, and began to be generally 
known, as they were read in the gardens, cafés, and cabinets de lecture, nothing 
could exceed the consternation they universally occasioned. People in general 
had, perhaps, been lulled into comparative tranquility, supposing that the great 
struggle would not take place until after the regular meeting of the Chambers. 
They supposed it would be so, because they presumed the King would act with 
some degree of discretion, and they saw the manifest advantage to him in having 
the crisis deferred until the Chambers should take some step of a violent or un- 
reasonable character, so as to give a color of necessity to his arbitrary designs, 
and thus make sure of the sympathies of Europe. They supposed it would be so, 
because they saw no token of preparation, on the part of the Ministers, to en- 
counter a popular movement. And they were astounded at the profligate audacity 
of the Ministers, in thus rooting up all the dearest bulwarks of the Charter at 
once, and in a manner as insulting to the sense of the nation, as it was destruc- 
tive of their liberties. But indignation, a determination to make a stand for their 
rights, desire of organization, and a looking around for the means of resisting the 
government, soon took the place, in the minds of all men. of the stupor and 
amazement of the first impression. 'The leading spirits saw that it was a crisis for 
boldness, not for caution; for action. not for deliberation. The casus belli had 
arrived. If a single encroachment on the Charter had come at a time, the Libe- 
rals might have doubted and reasoned and calculated, and waited for the next 
blow, before making a demonstration themselves; but here was a sheet of the 
Moniteur abolishing the Charter as it were in a paragraph,—here were the guar- 
antees of the public liberty dashed out at once by a single bold sweep of the minis- 
terial sponge :-—and the emergency left no alternative to the nation but slavery 
or civil war. They could not hesitate which to choose.” : 


The consequences of this act of ministerial madness are known to 
all the world ; the real character of the act is but imperfectly under- 
stood. The sympathies of compassionate hearts have followed into 
banishment the fallen family of Charles X. and to the castie of Ham, 
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his ministers, who are doomed to a civil death. People have not 
known, or have forgotten, that the act for which they suffered, was a 
crime of the most detestable character, and deserved, if any crime ever 
deserved, an ignominious death on the scaflold. Perjury is one of its 
smallest elements ; the shedding of blood,—not on the insignificant 
seale of highway robbers and midnight assassins,—but murder by 
thousands is chargeable on those guilty men. 'The simple statement of 
facts, in Mr. Cushing’s book, has taken from our mind the last vestige 
of pity for those infatuated felons. 

We have already spoken of the clearness with which Mr. Cushing 
explains the movements of the two parties during the three days. The 
whole of this passage is too long for quotation, and we will not injure 
its effect by attempting to select a part. We must content ourselves 
by commending it to the special attention of American readers. ‘The 
arrangements for the restoration of order and regular government, are 
related in the most interesting manner, and full justice is done to the 
moderation and wisdom of the French people. ‘lhe subsequent cause 
of France has amply sustained her first decision in the flush and 
triumph of victory. We extract the following sketch of Louis Philippe’s 
first Cabinet :— 

“The first care of the King was, of course, to fix the organization of his Cabinet 
ona permanent basis. The Moniteur of August 12th announced that M. Dupont 
de Eure was appointed Keeper of the Seals; General Gerard, Minister of War ; 
the Due de Broglie, of Public Instruction; M. Guizot, of the Interior; Baron 
Louis, of Finance ; Comte Molec, of Foreign Affairs; and Comte Scbastiani, of 
Marine. At the same time MM. Lafitte, Casimir Porier, Dupin, and Bignon be- 
came members of the cabinet without portfolios. These eminent individuals, most 
of whom have been frequently before us in the foregoing pages, represented the 
moderate party among the enemies of the late dynasty; and the same reasons, 
which had seemed to exact the hasty proceeding of the Deputies in the transfer 
of the crown, namely, the danger of commotions in France and the necessity of 
conciliating the rest of Europe,—spoke loudly in favor of the formation of a cabi- 
net of moderate views. And, in consideration of the particular pre-eminence ac- 
quired by those individuals in the affairs of France, it may not be amiss to give a 
cursory account of each of them, in this place. 

“M. Dupont d l’Eure, one of the great ornaments of the French judiciary ,was a 
prac tising advocate at the bar of Normandy in 1729, and embarked with intrepidity 
and zea! in the cause of the Revolution. He held in succession the offices of 
mayor of his commune, administrator of the district of Louviers, public prosecutor, 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, President of the court of Rouen, with 
various other judicial and legislative stations, bestowed upon him previous to the 
Restoration, after which he became one of the most respected and influentidl 
members of the Chamber of Deputies on the side of the Opposition. 

* Comte Gerard is one of the eminent commanders of the empire. He entered 
the armies of the Republic asa volunteer at the age of eighteen, and was con- 
stantly in service, from the battle of Fleurus, through so many glorious campaigns 
on the Rhine, in Italy, and in Germany ; but it was in the series of bloody battles 
of Ist, and the following years, that he became pre-eminently distinguished. 
During the Hundred Days he was second only to Ney in the glory, and equal to 
him in the devotedness, of his efforts in behalf of France; and being elected a 
Deputy in 1°22, he earned new titles to public confidence as a powerful auxiliary 
of the Opposition. 

“The Due de Broglie is of a family eminent for a succession of great military 
men in the reign of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. but is himself distinguished only 
as a man of letters and a civilian, and as a zealous member of the liberal party 
ever since his first entrance into public life at the period of the Restoration. 

““M. Guizot has made his way to distinction as an author and a writer for the 
daily press, and is more universally esteemed for his talents and erudition, than 
for his consistency asa statesman. Ile first appeared in office at the Restoration, 
as secretary general of the Abbe Montesquieu, the then Minister of the Interior, 
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and he followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent during the Hundred Days. After the 
second Restoration, he held the office of secretary general in the department of 
Justice, and finally became a Counsellor of State under the ministry of M. Deca- 
zes, from whom he received the appointment of the censorship of the press. 
M. Guizot went out of office with his patron the Due Decazes, and while he re- 
turned with new ardor to his literary pursuits, he gradually became identified in 
his political course with the liberal party, although it was impossible to obliterate 
the recollection of his anti-national opinions and conduct during the early years 
of the Restoration. His lectures at the Sorbonne have imparted to him a Euro- 
pean celebrity, especially the published ones on the History of Civilization in 
Europe and in France, which deserve to be better known, than they now are, in 
the United States. 

‘““M. Louis, a clerk to the parliament of Paris in 1789, adopted with his whole 
heart the principles of the Revolution. [He was obliged to take retuge in England 
during the Reign of Terror, but returned to France under the Consulate, and rose 
through various gradations of administrative duties to be Secretary in the depart- 
ment of Finance at the time of Napoleon's downfall. He has twice held the same 
office since the second Restoration, but at other times has generally acted with 
the Opposition in the Chamber of Deputies. 

“Count Mole began his career as a political writer, and rose rapidly under Napo- 
leon through various lesser offices to be at length Minister of Justice. Since the 
Restoration he has also been high in otflice, having held at one time the portfolio 
of the Marine. 

“ Comte Scbastiani is, like Napoleon, a native of Corsica, and served his country - 
man, alternately in the camp and in embassies, with equal fidelity, distinction, and 
honor. Being elected a Deputy in Isi!}, he dis played taleats as a legislator not 
less remarkable than those which he had exhibited in diplomacy and war,—always 
of course, in the ranks of Opposition. 

“ M. Lafitte, at the epoch of the Revolution of the Three Days, was deemed the 
wealthiest banker in France, having risen by his own merits, from a clerkship in 
the house of the banker Perregaux, to be head of the commerce of Paris, and to 
hold eminent rank as an Opposition member of the Chamber of Deputies. We 
have seen the responsible part he took in the events of the ‘three Days; and to 
him, more than to any other individual, was then ascribed the management of the 
various measures by which the Duc d’ Orleans was elevated to the throne. 

“© M. Casimir Perier was alsoa banker by profession, and extensively engaged in 
various Gepertmonts of productive industry, which did not prevent his entering 
deeply into political affairs. The important stations oce upied by these two indi- 
viduals in the sequel will give us occasion to speak of them more particularly at 
aa ee gg r time. 

*M. Dupin, previous to the Three Days, had been chiefly distinguished as an 
advocate in lucrative practice at the bar of Paris, and gained the good will of the 
liberal party by the ability he displayed in the defence of persons accused of polit- 
ical offences, especially in the many trials, unmediately consequent upon the 
second Restoration. Although attached, since I-19, to the service of the Due 
d’Orleans, he manifested, it would seem, little readiness to partic ipate in the more 
decided movements of the Three Days, and subjected himself to continual aecu- 
eee of inerrism and of lukewaruiness in the cause of the Revolution. 

“M. Bignon began lite in 1793 as a soldier, but after being several years in the 
army was transferred to the diplomatic service, in which, and in the performance 
of kindred administrative functions, he continued until the abdication of Napoleon. 
He is distinguished as an author and as a liberal Deputy of unimpeached attach- 
ment to constitutional principles. ” 


The successive issue of the French Revolution was followed, as all 
the world knows, by popular commotions in other parts of Europe. 
The first, and thus far the only, prosperous imitation of the glorious 
Three Days, was enacted in the Netherlands. The progress of this 
Revolution, from its first stage, to the coronation of Prince Leopold as 
King of Belgium, is narrated with the same thoroughness of knowl- 
edge, and clearness of comprehension, which give so high a value to the 
history of affairs in France. The following brief sketch of the siege 
of Antwerp will not be unacceptable to the reader :— 
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“The King of Holland having distinctly refused to evacuate the citadel of 
Antwerp, and the forts and places dependent upon it, which the treaty was de- 
signed to affect,—an English order in council made its appearance on the 7th of 
November, suspending all intercourse with Holland, and commanding the deten- 
tion and capture of all ships belonging to that nation. The Moniteur of that date 
gave information that a like order had been issued in France. And at the same 
time the combined English and French fleets were despatched to the Scheldt. 
And these demonstrations producing no effect, the French army of the North, 
under the command of Marshal Gérard, passed the frontiers on the 15th, directing 
itself on the citadel of Antwerp. In taking this step Louis Philippe expressly 
undertook not to occupy any of the fortified places of Belgium,—but that, on tue 
contrary, after attaining their object, the French troops would immediately retire 
upon the territory of France. 

** Marshal Gerard was accompanied by the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, and 
followed by a numerous army organized and equipped with those irresistible 
means of sure success, which had characterized the expedition against Algiers. On 
the 17th Baron Chasse, who still commanded the citadel of Antwerp, issued an 
order of the day, announcing his resolution to hold out the place to the last ex- 
tremity. Simultaneously with the entrance of the French into Belgium, Prussia 
caused a numerous army of observation to assemble on the Maes, engaging to 
withdraw it when the French should withdraw. And thus at length the Belgian 
question, which had filled Europe with alarm for two years, openly assumed the 
threatening aspect of an impending European war. 

* By the 30th of November the French army was ready to commence attempt- 
ing the reduction of the citadel. The only delicate point in the matter was to 
preserve the city of Antwerp from being subject to the fire of the citadel. To 
attain this object Marshal Gerard opened a negotiation with Baron Chassé, which 
resulted in an understanding that the garrison would treat the city as neutral in 
the contest, on condition that the French abstained from availing themselves of 
the fortiications of the city in their hostile operations. This arrangement added 
greatly to the difficulties of the French, but was dictated by every consideration 
of honor and humanity. It is edifying to remark the tranquil civility of language 
employed in the summons to surrender and the reply. ‘1 hope,’ says Gérard, ‘ to 
find you disposed to acknowledge the justice of my request (for the possession of 
the citadel.) If, contrary to my expectation, it should be otherwise, I am charged 
to apprise you that | must employ all the means at my disposal to occupy the 
citadel of Antwerp.’ To which Chassé responded in the same courteous tone: 
‘In reply to your summons, which | have this instant received, I inform you that 
[ shall not surrender the citadel of Antwerp, until after having exhausted all the 
means of defence at my disposal.’ Whereupon the parties proceeded to address 
each other in the more expressive language uttered at the cannon’s mouth. 

‘The trenches were opened during the night of the 29th to the 30th, and the 
fire commenced from the citadel at noon of the 30th. Amid creat embarrass- 
ments from heavy rains and the local situation of the works under the fire of the 
citadel, every thing was completed by the 4th of December, on which day the 
French batteries opened with a tremendous discharge from eighty-two pieces of 
ordnance. All means of siege and attack, which modern art supplies, were now 
brought in requisition by the French, and to such effect that, on the 23d of De- 
cember, General Chasse signified his desire to stop the further effusion of blood. 
By the articles of capitulation the garrison, consisting of about four thousand men, 
became prisoners of war, to be released, however, on condition that the King of 
Holland should order the surrender of the forts of Lillo and Lief kenshoek, which, 
being independent of General Chassé, could not be delivered up to him. When 
the French took possession of the citadel they found all the buildings within it a 
heap of ruins, and the soil every where ploughed up by shot and shells, indicating 
alike the skill of the besiegers and the resolution of the garrison. The great 
object of their expedition being accomplished, the French troops were immediately 
marched back to their country, leaving King William to digest this decisive step 
of his good allies, and to ponder upon the measures of coercion still employed by 
them on the water.” 


After this follows a minute and interesting sketch of the gallant but 


disastrous struggle of the Poles. The events of this uprising of an 
oppressed nation are generally familiar to our countrymen, who took a 
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lively interest in them at the time. But no history has heretofore been 
given us, combining so much research and method and such power of 
style as are united in this of Mr. Cushing. The notices of the mem- 
bers of the council, to whom was entrusted the administration of affairs, 
are very attractive. 


“ At the breaking out of the Revolution there was a Council of administration 
for Poland, consisting of Prince Lubecki, and six others, in whom the executive 
authority of the kingdom was vested. Although devoted to the Emperor by 
position or by principle, the Council sought, by temporizing with the insurgents, 
to gain the control of affairs. To this end they immediately associated with them- 
selves some of the most prominent friends of the national interests, namely, the 
Princes Adam Czartoryski and Michael Radziwill, the Senator Kochanowski, 
Generals Pac and Chlopicki, and Julian Niemcewicz; and shortly afterwards, by 
arrangement of Lubecki, his old companions in the Council were removed from 
it, and the Castellan Leo Dembowski, the Counts Ladislas Ostrowski and Gusta- 
vus Malachowski, and Joachim Lelewel were substituted in their place. 

“ Of these distinguished men, Lelewel was an eminent scholar and patriot, who, 
although unfitted by his habits of life for military command, became by his talents 
and zeal, the animating spirit of the Revolution. Niemcewiecz, also, was selected, 
not merely as possessing the warmest patriotism, and the merit of service under 
Kosciuszko, but as being the first name in Polish literature ; for the Poles on this 
occasion, like the French after the Three Days, were proud to do homage to intel- 
lectual cultivation and acknowedged intellectual fame, in the distribution of the 
duties and honors of the revolutionary government. 

* Czartoryski was the first nobleman of Poland, alike pre-eminent for his 
wealth, his rank, and his character. In regard to wealth, he was one of those 
great Polish proprietors, princes in fact as well as in name, whose estates covered 
provinces, and who could equip whole squadrons from their own private resources. 

n rank, he claimed descent from royalty, through a long line of distinguished 
ancestry. In character he was a true Pole. At the last partition of Poland, he 
and his brother Constantine were sent to St. Petersburg as hostages; and there 
he contracted an intimacy with Alexander, which continued when the latter suc- 
ceeded to the imperial authority, and exercised considerable influence over the 
political career of Czartoryski. At the urgent solicitation of Alexander he accept- 
ed of various appointments in the Russian administration, first as Ambassador to 
Turin, next as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at the same time as Curator 
of the University of Wilna and commissioner for the establishment of schools in 
the Russian provinces of Poland. In all these offices, it was t’se aim and the good 
fortune of Czartoryski to preserve his fidelity to his country unshaken, at the same 
time that he performed his duty to the Emperor, in whose employment he served. 
Previous to the collision between Russia and France he had resigned his portfolio, 
and devoted himself to the improvement of his country through his connection 
with the University of Wilna, perceiving, periiaps, that a time was coming, when 
the duties of a minister of state would militate with the interests which he held 
most dear. During the struggle between Alexander and Napoleon, it was his 
constant endeavor to impress on the minds of all, the , reat truth, that the balance 
of power in Europe could only be maintained by the restoration of Poland. He 
accompanied Alexander to Paris in I=14 in order to effect this object ; so that 
probably much of the good feeling of Alexander towards Poland, and especially, 
the liberal constitution he gave the kingdom, may be attributed to Czartoryski’s 
persuasions. When he saw the disappointment of his hopes by the continued 
violation of the Charter, he broke off all his relations with the Russian government, 
and was loud in his complaints concerning the wrongs done his country. When 
the Revolution commenced, he was residing on his estates at Pulawy, about 
eighteen leagues from Warsaw. He did not hesitate to embark his life and fortune, 
in the cause of Poland, entering into the contest with a generosity of purpose 
and continuing in it with a self-sacrificing devotedness of patriotic virtue, which 
were above all praise. 

“ Prince Michael Radziwill was in rank and possessions of the same class with 
Czartoryski. Being too young at the time of the last partition, to share in the 
glorious effort of Kosciuszko, he passed his early life in the fashionable pleasures 
of high life; and thus it happened that, when Napoleon entered Warsaw in 1806, 
he was selected to be Chamberlain to the Emperor. But Napoleon, with his 
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accustomed penetration, soon discovered that young Radziwill was fitted fora 
higher sphere, and conferred on him the command of a Polish regiment in active 
service. Radziwill was greatly distinguished in several campaigns, until the 
political changes consequent on the fall of Napoleon, led him to seek retirement, in 
spite of the solicitations and flattering offers of Alexander. _ Subsequently he 
became a prominent member of the Polish Senate, where he signalized his love 
of country by opposing the course of Russian policy, and it was thus he became 
endeared to the Poles. 

** Chlopicki began his career under Kosciuszko in the former struggle of the 
Poles for independence. Afterwards he entered the Polish Legion under Napo- 
leon, gradually rising to the rank of general of division, in which capacity he 
served in Spain. When Poland fell into the hands of Alexander, Chlopicki took 
umbrage at some one of those insulting expressions, which Constantine was con- 
tinually addressing to the Polish army, and replying to the reproof of the Grand 
Duke, that he did not gain his rank, nor receive his decorations, on the parade 
ground, he demanded his discharge, and firmly resisted all the instances of the 
Grand Duke and the Emperor that he would resume his station, preferring honor- 
able poverty and obscurity to the glitter of Russian servitude. His military 
reputation, and the independence of soul he had displayed, drew the eyes of the 
nation upon him at this crisis. 

“The great prominence acquired in the sequel by these individuals makes it 
proper they should be noticed thus, distinctly from the other members of the 
Council. “At first the patriots gave the temporary command of the troops in War- 
saw to General Pac ; but so soon as Chlopicki would consent to act, he was by 
general acclamation placed at the head of the army ; for his high standing made 
his accession to the cause a point of extreme interest to the insurgents.” 


The martial operations in this war will be read with unflagging 
interest. The final catastrophe is among the most deplorable events 
in the history of national wo. But there is a just Providence, who will 
call even a Russian despot to his reckoning. 

The attempts at reform and revolution in Spain are next related, fol- 
lowed by the commotions of Switzerland and Germany. We quote 
the concluding passage of this portion of the volume. 


“The Germany of Madame de Stael, a land of dreamy philosophy, of extrava- 
gant sentimentality, of genius lost in a misty atinosphere of transcendental ideas, 
exists no longer. Its people are thoughtful still, but they are coming to be more 
practical in their thoughtfulness, and to think on subjects of sublunary and imme- 
diate interest. Germany has long possessed a literary unity, a common feeling 
created by the possession of a beautiful, a noble, an exalted common literature ; 
but the sentiment of political unity, the craving after a German fatherland, was 
produced by a series of events affecting Germany almost as powerfully as did the 
Reformation, namely, the wars consequent on the French Revolution. * Germa- 
ny, it has been said,* with her supineness,—with her gentle infirmities, her 
almost useless virtues.—with her aimless overflowing genius,—with her vague 
cosmopolitanisin,— with her divided forms of religion, and her fruitless metaphys- 
ical speculations, —needed some resistless agency ‘to clench and draw together 
her severed parts, and she found it in the mailed hand of Napoleon. Her inhab- 
itants were united by common misfortune; their reunion was cemented in their 
common blood; they were trampled as it were into a community of national 
feeling. The Germans, like the Italians, have now gained a definite aim, and 
they are moving on towards it slowly, but surely ; and that aim is the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany ; not the Germany of the existing league, subject to the control 
of the King of Hungary or the Elector of Bradenburg, but a Germany of popular 
rights and constitutional powers, a Germany of one great nation, capable of play- 
ing its part efficiently in the affairs of Europe, and in the work of European 
civilization.” 


The Politics of Great-Britain are of deeper interest to Americans 
than those of any other nation. The history of the passage of the Reform 
Bill must therefore attract more attention and excite a livelier interest 
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than the rest of the work. We take the following extract without 
comment :— 


‘“ Parliament re-assembled on the 6th of December; and in the speech from the 
throne, now as betore, the King recommended the reform-measure to most 
careful conside ration, expressing an opinion that a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question became, daily, of more pressing importance to the security 
of the State and to the contentment and welfare of the people. On the 12th of 
December, Lord John Russell once more introduced the Reform Bill, considerably 
modified and simplified, and so far changed that no reduction was to take place in 
the aggregate number of members of the House. It passed to a second reading 
on the 17th, by a majority of 162, far more of conciliation being exhibited on 
either side now than during the former debates. The Bill continued under discus- 
sion in the House, chiefly upon its details, until the 22d of March, when it passed 
to a third reading by a majority of 116, and the next day passed the House. It 
was taken up in the House of Lords on the 26th of March, and after debate was 
allowed a second reading on the 13th of April, by a majority of nine in its favor; 
but on the 7th of May, upon a motion of amendment by Lord Lyndhurst, which 
the Ministers considered totally adverse to the Bill, they were left in the minority, 
there being a majority of 35 for the motion of Lord Lyndhurst. 

“ This result produced a crisis of the question, which had been long anticipated, 
and for which the Ministers and the country were prepared. The House of Lords, 
persisting in hostility to the Reform Bill, stood in the attitude of settled opposi- 
tion to the country. A case had come up of collision between the hereditary and 
the representative elements inthe British constitution, the latter having the hearty 
concurrence of the King. Should the Lords be suffered to triumph in this way 
over the rest of the states of the Realm ?—If the King pursued a course of mis- 
rule and oppression, the Commons possessed a constitutional check upon his 
authority in their power to withhold the supplies. If the Commons manifested a 
factious and seditious spirit, the King had a constitutional remedy in his power to 
dissolve the House. In the event of a factious combination among a majority of 
the Lords to counteract the public wish, did the constitution afford no redress ? 
The Ministers conceived, and the nation maintained, that the remedy in such case 
lay in the royal prerogative for the creation of peers; for if this remedy did not 
exist, then, as Lord Grey justly observed, they no longer had a government of 
Kings, Lords, aad Commons, but were subject to a domineering oligarchy. 
Accordingly, the Ministers advised the King to create a number of new peers 
sufficient to shift the majority in the House of Lords to the ministerial side ; and 
in the event of his rejecting their advice, they tendered to him their resignations. 

“ The King, it was well known, was decidedly in favor of the Bill. It was 
equally well known, that he was averse to exercising the royal prerogative in such 
a contingency, as an act injurious to the dignity and independence of the Lords. 
He, therefore, accepted the resignation of Earl Grey and his colleagues; and 
immediately sent for Lord Lyndhurst, and consulted with him on the means of 
extrication from the existing difliculty ; desiring Lord Lyndhurst to communicate 
with such persons as he saw fit, with a view to the composition of a new ministry. 
lord Lyndhurst repaired first to the Duke of Wellington, who declared that he 
did not want office, but that he was willing to make any sacrifice, to incur any 
obloquy, rather than desert the King at such a moment; and if the necessities of 
public service required it, he was ready to serve in any way most for its advan- 
tage. Sir Robert Peel, however, distinctly declared, that it was impossible for 
him to accept office on condition of carrying an extensive reform in the repre- 
sentation, which the King declared to be the only terms upon which he could 
make appointments. Nor was Sir Robert Peel alone in his conviction of the gross 
inconsistency of men doing that in office, which the day before they had opposed 
as fatal to the best interests of the country, and as a high-handed measure of rev- 
olutionary violence. It seemed, therefore, mere madness to attempt the construc- 
tion of a cabinet of the anti-reform party, to consist only of its inferior members, 
and with a fierce and overpowering majority against itin the House of Commons. 

* The question was put at rest by the energetic conduct of the House of Com- 
mons. On motion of Lord Ebrington, the House of Commons voted an address 
to the King, expressing their unabated confidence in the late Ministers, and 
earnestly imploring him to call to his councils such persons only as would carry 
into effect, unimpaired in al] its essential provisions, that Bill for the reform of the 
representation of the people, which had recently passed the House. In the 
debates which ensued, members of the House spoke in the strongest terms of rep- 
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robation of the conduct of the Duke of Wellington, and others among his political 
friends, who could think of taking office on condition of supporting the Reform 
Bill, after the sentiments they had professed on the subject, and the solemn pro- 
test, which some of them had recorded upon the journals. Although the Duke of 
Wellington vindicated his own motives, by resting his conduct upon a principle 
of uncalculating loyalty towards his sovereign, and of anxiety to relieve the King 
from the necessity of stretching the royal prerogative in the appointment of perhaps 
a hundred peers in order to carry through the Reform Bill, yet, after these pro- 
ceedings in the House, he became satisfied that it was totally impossible for him or 
his friends to administer the government, and he so informed the King. 

“In consequence of this, the King was under the necessity of recalling Earl 
Grey and his friends to the head of affairs, and of course giving to them authority, 
if occasion required, to make a large creation of peers. ‘The reinstatement of the 
Whig Ministers was announced on the Isth of May, a week, only, after their 
displacement; and on the Isth, Earl Grey moved for the resumption of the Bill 
on the Monday following, announcing that it was the intention of the cabinet to 
carry it through unimpaired and at all events, although he refused to explain his 
intention as to the ¢reation of peers. At the same time it was well understood, 
that such would be the consequence, if the Lords persisted in their opposition to 
the measure. Indeed, a special request, on the part of the King, was addressed 
to the Opposition Peers, inviting them to abstain from further opposition to the 
Bill. And the greater portion of them accordingly absented themselves from the 
House, the Earl of Harewood, one of their number, declaring that he pursued 
this course as a choice of evils, and, in adopting it, he acted by compulsion, and 
with a feeling that he could never again vote in that House independently as 
belonged to his constitutional rank in the state. But in truth the Lords had only 
themselves to thank for the humiliating position in which they were placed. 
Burke observes that, ‘If there is any one eminent criterion, which, above all the 
rest, distinguishes a wise government from an administration weak and imprudent, 
it is this,—Well to know the best time and manner of yielding what it is impos- 
sible to keep :’—and the remark applies most emphatically to the Lords, who, by 
gracefully conceding what they could not retain, might have substituted the influ- 
ence of popularity for the direct exercise of power. But they absurdly chose to 
incur the odium of ineffective resistance to the measure, in addition to the inevi- 
table evils of the measure itself, thus holding up their very weakness as a target 
for the attacks of the press and the people. 

‘“ After this, the progress of the Bill in the House of Lords met with no serious 
obstacle. Some amendments were introduced, which were concurred in by the 
Commons ; and on the 7tk of June, 1832, the royal assent was given to the Bill. 
The trish and Scottish Reform Bills passed also, of course, in the wake of the 
English Bill; and thus at length was accomplished this great change in the rep- 
resentation of Great-Britain and Ireland. It is no part of our purpose to follow 
the ordinary public business of the year. Suflice it to say that the existing Par- 
liament was dissolved on the 3d of December, in order to the election of a reformed 
Parliament.”’ 


The recent settlement of Greece, and another brief glance at the 
state of things in France, with some concluding remarks, fill the 
remainder of the book. We have already given our opinion, in general 
terms, of the merit of this work. It belongs, in our opinion, to the 
first class of works of research, and will stand high in the literature 
of this age. It shows the most faithful industry, and is to be relied on 
as a work of authority. Its style is, in the main, excellent. There is 
sometimes a tendency to wordiness, which injures the effect of de- 
scription or reflection, by overloading it with cumbrous phraseology. 
A little exercise of the critical pruning-knife would remove this over- 
luxuriance, and give the book a classical form as well as historical 
value. We hope a new edition will be called for: and, if so, that Mr. 
Cushing will have it printed in better style, and on better paper. The 
appearance of the work is a serious obstacle to its success. We know 
several individuals who have been hindered from the pleasure of reading 
it, by its somewhat shabby exterior, and too crowded page. 
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Memoir of Roger Williams, the Founder of the State of Rhode-Island. 
By James D. Knowles, Professor of Pastoral Duties in the New- 
ton Theological Institution. 


We regard this work as a valuable accession to our colonial history. 
It exhibits marks of laborious research, and is written in a style of un- 
affected simplicity and clearness. It is not an ephemeral production, 
but, as we venture to assert, will long be regarded as an authority upon 
the historical points of which it treats. It conveys to us a lively and 
interesting picture of the pursuits and character of our ancestors ; it 
seems to take us back to the period, when the courtry was first set- 
tled, and to place before our eyes the men, who were at that time act- 
ing their brief part upon this remote stage of human affairs. ‘Their 
great virtues, and their faults which were hardly less great, are set 
forth with a bold, but evidently with an impartial hand. Still, we 
have closed the book with a feeling that something is wanting. We 
are not satisfied. ‘The minuteness of circumstantial detail, which is 
so delightful in the Memoirs of Oberlin and Felix Neeuf, and which 
does so much to soften and purify the heart, is here sought in vain. 
An Italian writer has said, that the biographers of great men should 
treat only of those points in which the great differ from common mor- 
tals. ‘ Every man,” says he, “ eats and drinks; every man walks or 
rides. Every man too may have the duties of domestic life to perform. 
These things therefore may be omitted in the lives of distinguished 
men.” With this doctrine we can by no means agree. Indeed, we 
carry our dissent so far, as to believe that the most interesting and in- 
structive memoirs, are those which dwell most upon common every-day 
incidents. We wish to know how great men act when called upon to 
perform duties, in which we every day see common men engaged. 
We wish to know their appearance, not only when amid the glare of 
public life, but also when shut up in the privacy of domestic retire- 
ment. We wish to see how they acted on ordinary occasions, and 
how they were affected by things, which have such an influence upon 
ourselves. It is for this reason, that the following letter is to us more 
interesting than almost any other in the work now before us. 


“* For his worshipful, and his much honored, kind friend, Mr. John Winthrop, 
at Nameaug, these. 

“ Cawcawmsqussick, 28, 3, 47, (so called.) 
“ Worthy Sir, 

‘“« Loving respects and salutations to your kind self and your kindest compan- 
ion. Some while since, you desired a word of direction about the hay seed. I 
desired my brother to collect his own and other neighbors’ observations about it, 
which (with his respects presented) amounts to this. 

“First, usually three bushels seed to one acre land. 

“2. It hath been known to spread, to mat, &c. the Indian hills being only 
scraped or levelled. 

«3. This may be done at any time of the year, but the sooner the better. 

‘© 4. It is best to sow it upon a rain preceding. 

“5, Some say let the ripe grass stand until it seed, and the wind disperse it 
(susque deque) up and down, for it is of that thriving and homogeneal nature 
with the earth, that the very dung of cattle that feeds on it will produce the 
grain. 
~ «6. The offs, which can hardly be severed from seed, hath the same productive 
faculty. 

“7, Sow it not in an orchard, near fruit trees, for it will steal, and rob the 
trees, Kc. 
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‘¢ Sir: Concerning Indian affairs, reports are various; lies are frequent. Private 
interests, buth with Indians and English, are many; yet these things you may 
and must do. First, kiss truth where you evidently, upon your soul, see it. 2. 
Advance justice, though upon a child’s eyes. 3. Seek and make peace, if possi- 
ble, with all men. 4. Secure your own life froin a revengeful, malicious arrow 
or hatchet. | have been in danger of them, and delivered yet from them ; blessed 
be his holy name, in whoin I desire to be 

“ Your worship’s, in all unfeigned 
“respects and love, 


* ROGER WILLIAMS.” 


If, however, the work is generally deficient in details, it is not the 
author’s fault. He has done all, that the scanty materials, which are 
yet in existence, allow. Instead of lamenting over what is wanting 
and what must be wanting, till time shall consent to restore the treas- 
ures which he has hoarded up in the inaccesstble store-house of obliv- 
ion, we should receive with thankfulness the little which remains, and 
which our author has presented in so engaging a form. 

It may be interesting to our readers, to know that 


“Dr. Belknap designed to give to the life of Roger Williams a place in his 
American Biography, and he made application to several persons in Rhode-Island 
for materials, but without success. It was announced, a few years since, that 
Robert Southey, Esq. intended to write the life of Mr. Williams. He probably 
relinquished the plan, for the same reason. The Rev. Mr. Greenwood, of Boston, 
formed the design of preparing a memoir, at the suggestion, | believe, of Mr. 
Southey. Mr. Greenwood collected many valuable materials, but the failure of 
his health, and other causes, induced him to abandon the undertaking. 

“ My attention was directed to the subject, in 1820, by hearing the Rev. Dr. 
Sharp, of Boston, pronounce, with his usual eloquence and true love of freedom, 
a eulogium on the character of Roger Williams. | soon afterwards suggested to 
him, that the life of Mr. Williams ought to be better known. He urged me to 
undertake the office of biographer, and many other friends concurred in the re- 
quest. I consented, having learned that Mr. Greenwood had resolved to relin- 
quish the design. [ made an application to hin, however, to be informed of his 
real purposes. With the most generous politeness, he placed at my disposal all 
the materials which he had collected. Among them were between twenty and 
thirty unpublished letters, copied trom the originals, which were kindly lent to 
him by the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop. These letters form a valuable part of this 
volume. 

“In my further search for information, | soon discovered, that many persons, 
well acquainted with our early history, knew very little of Roger Williams. In 
the books, I found almost every important fact, concerning him, stated differently. 
I was obliged to gather hints from disconnected documents, and to reconcile con- 
tradictory assertions; and in fine, my labor often resembled that of the miner, 
who sifts large masses of sand, to obtain a few particles of gold. I have spared 
neither toil nor expense to obtain materials. { have endeavored to make the 
book as complete and accurate as possible. It has cost me much time, and a de- 
gree of labor, which no one can estimate, who hasynot been engaged in similar 
inves tigations.”’ Pref. p. x. 


Besides containing all that can now be known of Roger Williams, 
the book before us gives a brief account of most of the important 
events in Massachusetts and Rhode-Island, from the settlement of the 
Plymouth colony till the death of Williams, in 1683. These accounts 


were perhaps necessary to the completeness of the work ; but they have 
much of the dry and uninteresting character, which belongs to all 
compends of history, and to none perhaps more than to those which 
relate the early incidents of our country. Still Roger Williams is 
an interesting man, even in the imperfect accounts which we have of 
him. Every letter which remains gives unerring indications of a re- 
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markable mind. ‘ They relate,” in the beautiful language of Prof. 
Knowles, ‘ to politics, literature, agriculture, and various other topics, 
while religion is diffused, like a grateful fragrance, through them all.” 
He is never prosaical; and the love of peace and liberty every-where 
shines out with a clear lustre. As an instance, take the following ex- 
tract from a letter to the town of Providence, in 1648. 

“ Worthy friends, that ourselves and all men are apt and prone to differ, it is no 
new thing. In all former ages, in all parts of the world, in these parts, and in 
our dear native country and mournful state of England, that either part or party 
is most right in his own eyes, his cause right, his carriage right, his arguments right, 
answers right, is as wofully and constantly true as the former. And experience tells 
us, that when the God of peace hath taken peace from the earth, one spark of action, 
word or carriage is too powerful to kindle such a fire as burns up towns, cities, 
armies, navies, nations and kingdoms. And since, dear friends, it is an honor for 
men to cease from strife; since the life of love is sweet, and union isas strong as 
sweet; and since you have been lately pleased to call me to some public service, 
and my soul hath been long musing how I might bring water to quench, and not 
oil or fuel to the flame, | am now humbly bold to beseech you, by all those com- 
forts of earth and heaven which a placable and peaceable spirit will bring to you, 
and by all those dreadful alarms and warnings, either amongst ourselves, in deaths 
and sicknesses, or abroad in the raging calamities of the sword, death and pesti- 
lence ; I say humbly and earnestly beseech you to be willing to be pacifiable, 
willing to be reconcilable, willing to be sociable, and listen to the (I hope not 
unreasonable) motion following: To try out matters by disputes and writings, is 
sometimes endless ; to try out arguments by arms and swords, is cruel and merci- 
less; to trouble the state and Lords of England, is most unreasonable, most 
chargeable ; to trouble our neighbors of other colonies, seems neither safe nor 
honorable. Methinks, dear friends, the colony now locks with the torn face of 
two parties, and that the greater number of Portsmouth, with other loving friends 
adhering to them, appear as one grieved party ; the other three towns, or greater 
part of them, appear to be another.” 

This reminds one of the highly poetical and brilliant passages in the 
works of Jeremy Taylor. 

Nothing in the life of Roger Williams strikes us more pleasantly, 
than the readiness with which he improved every opportunity of con- 
ferring benefits upon the people of Massachusetts. Notwithstanding 
that he had been most cruelly and unjustly persecuted by them, driven 
from their territories, and, in his own expressive language, ‘ sorely 
tossed for one fourteen weeks, in a bitter winter season, not knowing 
what bread or bed did mean ;’—notwithstanding that the sentence of 
banishment was still upon him, and they would on no condition con- 
sent to receive him among them; these aggravated injuries could not 
induce him to refuse to exercise his really great influence over the 
Indians in order to save his persecuting brethren from their hostility. 
In this point of view the history of his life holds him up as worthy of 
all commendation. His whole conduct towards them seems to have 
been dictated by the spirit of these words, which are taken from a letter 
of his to Gov. Winthrop. ‘‘ Yet the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. His infinite wisdom and pity be pleased to help you all, and 
all that desire to fear his name and tremble at his word in this country, 
to remember that we are all rejected of our native soil, and more to 
mind the many strong bands, with which we are all tied, than any par- 
ticular distastes each against the other, and to remember that excellent 
precept, Prov. 25, If thine enemy hunger, feed him, &c. for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head, and Jehovah shall reward thee ; unto 
whose mercy and tender compassions I daily commend you, &c.” 
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Those who admire, as much as ourselves, the great epic poet of our 
father land will be pleased to see his name in the following letter; and 
we are sure that they will be pleased by the manly style of Prof. 
Knowles’s remarks upon the subject. 


“It pleased the Lord to call me for some time, and with some persons, to prac- 
tise the Hebrew, the Greek, Latin, French and Dutch. The Secretary of the 
Council, (Mr. Milton,) for my Dutch | read him, read me many more languages. 
Grammar rules begin to be esteemed a tyranny. I taught two young gentlemen, 
a Parliament man’s sons, as we teach our children English, by phrases and con- 
stant talk, &c. I have begun with mine own three boys, who labor besides ; others 
are coming to me. 

“ Sir, ] shall rejoice to receive a word of your healths, of the Indian wars, and 
to be ever yours, 

“ Sir, I pray you seal and send the enclosed.”’ 


“ Among other remarkable passages, in the foregoing letter, the allusion to Mil- 
ton is not the least interesting. He was then the Secretary of the government, 
and in that office he honored the English name, by his eloquent writings in defenee 
of liberty. Mr. Williams was naturally attracted to a communion with the lofty 
spirit of Milton. His was a kindred mind, imbued with the same love of liberty, 
and alike free from selfish ends. Both encountered persecution, and endured 
poverty for their principles. They both acted in the same spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the good of others; and Mr. Williams might have used, with equal truth and 
propriety, the magnanimous and almost triumphant language of Milton, in his 
sonnet on the loss of his sight, which was hastened by his intense application to 
his noble ‘ Defensio pro Populo Anglicano.’ 

‘T argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward.’ p. 264. 

But we must be more sparing of our extracts. We cannot, however, 
omit the titles of a series of books by Roger Williams and John Cotton. 
The former published a book on freedom of conscience, called ‘ The 
Bloody ‘Tenet ;”” which was answered by the latter, in a book entitled 
“The Bloody Tenet washed, and made white in the Blood of the 
Lamb,” &c. Mr. Williams again took up his pen and published a 
rejoinder, entitled, ‘“‘’The Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody, by Mr. Cot- 
ton’s endeavor to wash it white in the Blood of the Lamb,” &c. We 
are particularly pleased with the clear and sensible manner in which 
Prof. Knowles has discussed the subject of these books. ‘* Roger 
Williams,” he says, and we are proud to admit the truth, ‘is entitled 
to the honor of being the first writer, in modern times, who clearly 
maintained the absolute right of every man, to a ‘ full liberty in relig- 
ious concernments.’ ” His perseverance in the great cause of religious 
freedom is a prominent trait in his character. 

All that is known of the last days of this truly great and good man, 
is, ‘that he died, at some time between January 16, 1682-3, and May 
10, 1683,” in the 84th year of his age. We cannot better close this 
article than in the concluding words of our author. 


* Ife is dead, but his principles survive, and. are destined to spread over the 
earth. The State which he founded is hismonument. Her sons, when asked for 
a record of Roger Williams, may point to her history, unstained by a single act 
of persecution ; to her prosperity, her perfect freedom, her tranquil happiness, 
and may reply, in the spirit of the epitaph on the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, 
tn St. Paul's Cathedral, ‘ look around 


“Se St monuMecntuns QUuaeris, € urcuulispice.” 
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Juvenile Books. 


The schoolmaster is an important functionary. His influence ex- 
tends beyond the school; he rules his pupils, they influence their 
mothers, and these, in some instances, govern their husbands. A con- 
siderable influence has of late years existed independent of the peda- 
gogue, from those popular books which are intended to simplify or 
lighten his labors. Some of these books are very good, many are in- 
different, and more are absolutely bad. Many are erroneous in point 
of fact, morals, and taste; and it is a pity that such legends as Blue 
Beard and Cinderella should ever be given up for them. These agree- 
able fairy legends leave no error to fructify in the mind ; for no one is 
deceived by them, in even juvenile years. ‘They make an agreeable 
pageant before the mind’s eye, like the magic lanthorn before the bodily 
optics. 

The present notice is of a few juvenile books that may be safely or 
advantageously circulated—and we shall make up hereafter a list of 
very different works. ‘There is such an evil under the sun as making 
the way to learning too agreeable. Learning should not be entirely an 
aloe pill, nor altogether a sugar-plum. 

The ‘ Child’s Gem,” from the press of Lilly, Wait & Co. is a pretty 
little book ; and, what cannot be said of many juvenile works, it is 
substantially bound. Publishers are not aware (or perhaps they un- 
derstand too well) that a child has a way of its own of testing good 
binding. A leaf of the Gem is about two inches in length by one and 
a half in breadth, and the engravings, though uncommonly good, are 
on a more reduced scale. 

The same publishers have the * Book of Sports, by Robin Carver,” 
a description of the usual pastimes that youth pursue from the unfor- 
tunate want of business. ‘The engravings are spirited, especially those 
of skating, snow-balling, and coasting. We can say, however, of that 
part of the rising generation which it is our privilege to supervise and 
bring up, that, before the appearance of this treatise, they were very 
familiar with the games it describes. 

The industrious Carver has also a creditable “ History of Boston,” 
and one well devised to sustain the somewhat elevated spirit of a 
Boston Boy. 

The “ Stories of Poland” are well told, by the same author, who 
infuses a good sentiment into them. 'The engravings are very correct 
and spirited. Clapp and Broaders are the publishers. 

* China in Miniature” seems to be a republication from an English 
work ; but the ‘‘ Child’s Picture Book of the Indians” is a respectable 
volume, with engravings, giving an account of their manners, cus- 
toms, &c. 

“The Child’s Annual’ is published by Allen & Ticknor. The 
selections are good, the wood cuts very pretty, and the binding strong 
and neat. 

“ Peter Parley’s Arithmetic, with engravings,” is a work that meets 
with a ready sale. Some of our older and sterner schoo!masters, how- 
ever, would have contracted their brow to see a treatise on numbers 
“with engravings.” Peter, however, has managed it very adroitly ; 
and if he is unable to construct a “‘ royal road to Geometry,” he has 
laid out a very pretty path to arithmetic. Carter & Hendee, publishers. 
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‘“* Bible Stories, by Peter Parley,” are the prominent incidents in 
the Scriptures, told in a simple manner. 
“ Peter Parley’s Book of Poetry,” with very neat cuts, is in gen- 


eral a selection; but there are several good original pieces. 


In a work 


of this kind, however, originality is of no consequence—excellence is 


a more important consideration. 


Munroe & Francis, to whom the youth of this generation are under 
obligations, have published several popular works; the only one we 
have at hand is a new translation of “ Berquin’s Children’s Friend,” 
with many new and good designs, by Anderson. It is in four volumes, 
and is one of the neatest works that we have recorded im this briet 


notice. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Boston, Jan. 24, WILLIAM DONNISON, 

sq. He was a native of Rhode-Island, and 
before he attained the age of twenty, entered 
into the service of his country in the troops of 
that state, holding the commission of adjutant 
in Col. Elliot’s regiment of artillery, with th 
rank of captain. He remained in the army about 
fifteen months, when he was compelled to go 
abroad for the benefit of his health. On his 
passage to Europe, the vessel it which he saved 
was captured by a British man-ot-war, and le 
met with a number of remarkable incidents at 
that interesting period of our public aifairs. On 
his return he became a resident of Boston. He 
enjoyed the friendship and contidence of the 
patriots Hancock and Adams, the former of 
whom appointed him one of his aids-de-camp, 
in 1786, and in Iss, Adjutant and Inspector 
General of the Massachusetts Militia. He held 
the last mentioned situation through all the 
changes of administration until [S13 a peried ot 
twenty-five years, When he resigned the office 
He was also a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for many years. Long betore the exist 
ence of temperance societies, he restricted him- 
self to the use of water, as his constant bever 
age, and firmly believed that to this habit of ex 
treme temperance he was indebted for the last 
tweuty'years of his life. His industry was un- 
tiring, and being greatly attached to books, his 
leisure moments were assiduously occupied in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, in which 
he made no inconsiderable proticiency. A 
cheerful disposition and a weil informed mind 
rendered his conversation highly instructive and 
entertaining. 


In Sutton, Ms. Feb. 10, the Hon. JONAS 
SIBLEY, aged 72.) Mr. Sibley was born in Sut 
ton, the 7th of March, 1762. His ancestor was 
among the earty settlers of that ancient and re 
spectable town. Five brothers by the name of 


Sibley came there from Salem, in the county of 


Essex, about 1720. His father, Capt. Nathaniel 
Sibley, who was among the most respectable 
and influential citizens of the place, died there, 
Dec, 24, 1807, at the age of “3.0 The 
this notice was intended to be edneated at col 
lege: he pursued the preparatory studies for ad 
mission under the instruction of Master Joseph 


Hall, now living in Sutton, and mw his e8d year 
The death of an elder brothe: 


however, lwo 


PERSONS LATELY 


subject of 


DECEASED. 


epidemic which prevailed extensively in 1775, 
prevented his entering the university. But 
he acquired so much of ean education in this 
time as to avail him much in after lite. Few 
men have enjoyed so largely the confidence and 
good opimion of their fellow-townsmen as Mr 

Sibley. During thirty-five years he held some 
of the principal offices inthe town. fn Tse, he 
Was Chosen a representative to the state Legista 

ture and was re-chosen each year atterwards till 
es. In Jamuary, Is19, he was elected by the 
Legislature to the Senate, to supply the vacan 

ey occasioned in that body by the death of the 
Hon. Oliver Crosby, and in 120, was one of the 
Electors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, and gave his vore for Monroe 

In November, [e23, he wus cleeted a member 
of Congress, tor Worcester South District, He 
Was subsequently a member of the Senate, and 
for several years a member of the House of Rep 
resentatives of Massachusetts. 


In New-York, Jan. 31, DANIEL MeCor 
MICK, at the advanced age of 2. This worthy 
man Was a native of Ireland, and settled in 
New-York long prior to the Revolution—was a 
merchant of great probity and honor—aequired a 
handsome fortune, and retired many years ago, 
He was a gentleman of the old school ; even his 
very appearance and dress commanded respect 
—his hospitality was proverbial, and fora long 
course of years it Was an unusual circumstance 
that a friend did not dine at his table. His ac- 
quaintance with distinguished foreigners and 
Americans was unusually extensive. To his 
exemplary moral character, was added that of 
the humble devout Christian. He was the last 
signer, living, to the call for the venerable Dr. 
Rogers, to settle in the Wall-street Chureh, 
which call was made more than seventy years 
ago; and up to the last communion in’ that 
church, Mr. MeCormick was regular in his at- 
tendance. His residence for upwards of half 
century was in one spot, in Wall, near Pearl 
street. He outlived all his early friends, and tor 
niuiny vears Was, with two or three exceptions 
the only resident of the street which was onc 
the court end of the town, but now devoted t 


banks and officer Few men have descend « 
tothe tomb, bearing a purer character, and fey 
private citizens were more extensively Knows 
ind respected 
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in Jersey City, Jan. 7, CADWALLADER 
4), COLDEN. At a meeting of the members 
of the New-York Bur, for the purpose of testi 
fying their respect to the memory of Mr. Colden, 
Mr. Hugh Maxwell paid the following tribute of 
respect to his character :— 

“We meet to render a tribute of respect to 
the memory of no common man. Our sympa 
thies are awakened tor the loss of one who lias 
long occupied a large space in the public eye, as 
an eminent civilian, @ virtuous magistrate, and 
a patriotic citizen. You, Mr. Chairman, and the 
senior members of the bar, deplore the death of 
a friend and cotemporary, who, with Hamilton, 
Harrison, Wells, and Emmet, adorned and dig 
nified an era of high professional reputation. 
The junior members of the profession, looking 
back with pride to honored naines—deriving 
bright examples from the illustrious dead—la 
ment in common with you, the loss of another 
distinguished and honorable citizen. All, all, 
old and young, will drop a tear to the memory 
of one, Whose virtues, as a man, Whose mat 
ners, as a gentleman, whose goodness of heart, 
liberality, kindness, and beneticence, are known 
to all. Mr. Colden was early distinguished in 
his profession. With an earnestness of thought 
and purpose, with a force of expression with 
unusual energy, amounting almost to enthusi- 
asm—he could not fail to take a high rank at 
the Bar. Educated in a school where men of 
Mere pretending would have been cast aside, 
he derived vigor from having been brought into 
contact with men of master minds. His sue- 
cess in ranking eminently at the Bar, depended 
not only on the powers of a well constituted in- 
tellect ; he pessessed also that unyielding perse 
verance and industry without which no man has 
a right to expect distinction as a lawyer. Frou 
1795 to 120—during which time with the excep 
tion of a short period when he was absent, from 
ill health, Mr. Colden was engaged in almost 
every case of importance in the Courts of civil 
or criminal jurisdiction. Atan early period of 
his life, he was appointed District Attorney, and 
subsequently, to the same otiice under the ad 
ministration of Governor Lewis. 

“It is sufficient to say, that Mr. Colden, in 
the course of along professional career, evinced 
such qualities of integrity, talent and character, 
that no man held a higher rank in the public 
confidence and esteem. He was afterwards 
appointed Mayor of this city, and subsequently 
elected to Congress, and to the Senate of this 
State. Sir, it is not amongst the least of the vir- 
tues of Mr. Colden, that, as a magistrate, he 
stood pre-eminenily removed from the atino 
sphere of party impurity. In the administration 
of justice when presiding as a Criminal Judge, 
he was deemed by some too severe for the times. 
He could never be made to understand by his 
political friends, that expediency was a word 
known in the administration of the Criminal 
Law. In Congress, and in the Senate of the 
state, the same high bearing kept him forever 
beyond the reach of politicians who measure 
public principle by devotion to party complian 
ces, however corrupt or unreasonable. In his 
public conduct as a magistrate and legislator, he 
had the proud and honest consideration of bei 
able to say, in the Jangnage of a great M 
trate of antiquity, ‘ Ego hoe animo semper fui 
ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam non invi- 
diam putarem.’ 

* But, sir, Mr. Colden was not onty distin 
guished as a lawyer and magistrate. His mind 
was of a cast that enabled him to turn with 
pleasure and delight to philosophy as a study 
and relaxation. This brought hint within the 











circle of many enterprising citizens—made hin 
he fnend and patron of genius, and the patron 
of useful inventions in the mechanic arts, Tha 
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too drew hi closer in the bonds of friendship 
to one of the most distinguished men of the age 

To Mr. Coiden belongs the honor of having 
been the biographer of Robert Fulton, in addition 
to which is the distinction of having been his 
early and intimate friend, as well asthe able 

vindicator of his fame and memory. He was 
also the constant and zealous supporter of Mr. 
Clinton in his enlarged views connected with 
the canal system of this state, to which, as a 
member of the Assembly, and of the City Coun 

cil, he rendered etiicient aid. But why dwell 
on the public life and services of the deceased ? 
‘They are known, appreciated, and honored by 
all who hear me. And who, having had the op 
portunity of Knowing Mr. Colden in private 
life, will not testity to the excellent qualities of 
his mind—to lis simplicity—to his sincerity—to 
the generosity of Ins disposition—to the good 

ness of his heart Sir, he was a gentleman of 
the old, and of the right schoo!. I shall ever 
honor his memory, for to him [Tam indebted for 
kind encouragement in my early professional 
efforts, When encouragement Was of most value 

This kindness to the junior members of the pro 
fession Was characteristic of Mr. Colden. Like 
his lamented and distinguished triend, Mr. Em 

met, he exhibited in this condescension the 
qualities of a good as well as a great man. 

* But to conclude this imperfect notice. Mr. 
Colden was a Christian, beneficent and toler 
ant. His was not the Christianity of a sect, but 
that of the Bible in its most enlarged and beau 
tifying influences upon public lite and private 
conduct, Under such impulses and convictions, 
he carried into the practical duties of life a 
heart alive to the distresses of his fellow men, 
and a hand ever open torelieve them. But, sir, 
by the mysterious providence of God, he died a 
victim of unmerited mistortune and of protract 
ed suffering ;—calamities to our limited compre 





hension, too often deemed aggravated inflic 
tions, but not always so deemed—not so, we 
trust, by Mr. Colden: for these calamities ena 
bled him to exhibit more graciousty and triumph 


irestian can att, 


antly how « ¢ 

In the House of Representatives of the United 
States, at Washington, Pebruary 11, THOMAS 
TYLER BOULDIN, one of the Representatives 
from Virgina. (nthe day preceding his death, 
Mr. Bouldin was censured by one of his col 
leagues, Mr. Wise, for omitting to call the at 
tention of the House to the death of his imme 
diate predecessor, Mr. Randolph, and he had 
risen to make a reply when he was seized with 
a paralysis. Mr. Bouldin commenced by ad 
verting to the rebuke, and appeared laboring 
under strong excitement; when about to give 
his reasons for refraining to pay the common 
tribute, he suddenly ceased ; his eyes became 
fixed ; he sta red upon one of the desks, and 
finally sank down into one of the chairs. There 
Was a general cry of intense anxiety resound 
ing through the hall for water, aid, and medicat 
assistance. ‘The Speaker rushed from his chair, 
overcome with feelings for an old and highly 
respected friend. A formal adjournment was 
not necessary ; the House crowded round, and 
Mr. ib. Was berne by his friends outside the bar 
His colleague, Mr. Patton, then tried to bleed 
him with a penknife; but being unable to do 
this, Dr. Sutherland and another medical gen 
Heman, members of the House, used the lancet 
and drew a smail quantity of blood from ‘his 
head. But all their efforts were in vain. ‘To 
udd—if it were to add any thing—to 
increase the paintul sensations arising trom this 











possible 


meliueholy occurtence, his wite had been short 
ly previous conducted by him te the ladies’ gal 
lery, from whieh she witnessed lis tall Shriek 
hig. she tit th toeateh dus last sighs + brut 
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even in the few short moments necessary to 
enable her to reach the spot, he had ceased to 
live. 

The National Intelligencer says of Mr. Boul- 
din—At the bar, for his was a learned prefession 
of the law, he occupied for years the foremost 
rank in all the courts in which he practised ; 
and upon the bench, to which he was elevated 
by the votes of the two Houses of Assembly of 
his native state, he very soon acquired the rep 
utation of a profound reasoner, an able jurist, 
and upright judge. After several vears service 
in that station, the people of his district called 
upon him to lay down his judicial functions, 
and to assume those of their representative in 
Congress. He responded to their wishes, and 
Was elected the successor of the late Mr. Raw 
poten. Bringing with him to that high station 
a mind deeply and profoundly imbued with the 
truths of political science—a heart devoted to 
the principles of free government, and _ filled 
With the most generous sensibilities—a deport 
ment amiable and exemplary—and a disposition 
conciliatory and benevolent, it is not tobe won 
dered at, that he possessed, at the same time, 
the contidence and affection of all who Knew 
him. Many, very many, are afflicted by his 
loss, and his constituents are deprived of an 
able, talented, and honest representative. In 
his public course he was governed by no selfish 
policy ; he looked only to the good of the coun 
try, and of the whole country. Content to 
move in the sphere appointed him by his con 
stituents, he looked to no higher advancement— 
if there he a higher—and, resting on the broad 
basis of principle, the constitution and laws 
were the only lights to which he looked for the 
regulation of his footsteps. His death may be 
regarded more as a subject of sorrow to his nu- 
merous connexions and friends, than on his own 
account. He died at his post, and in the dis- 
charge of his duty. He lived and died an hon 
est man, and, beyond that, there is nothing on 
earth worthy the aspirations of a noble and gen- 
erous mind. 

Mr. Archer, a member of the House from Vir- 
ginia, among other remarks introductory to some 
resolutions relative to the funeral of Mr. Boul 
din said—‘*He was of a character which might 
well be fruitful of panegyric, if it were now al- 
lowed me to dwell upon it. It was his fortune 
to have raised himself, from the humblest condi 
tion of life, to rank in his profession—to a high 
judicial station at home—and to a seat, and that 
no undistinguished one, on this floor, by the aid 
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of merit alone. Atan age approaching to ma 

jority he was following the plough, and, so far 
from regarding this circumstance with shame, 
or desiring to conceal it, he had the superior 
mind to regard and to speak of it with exulta- 
tion, as, What it truly was, an honor. Without 
fortune or influential friends, or the aid even of 
education, he had lifted himself to general es- 
teem, to independence, and to place, which he 
regarded as | do, inferior to none in point of hon 

or—a seat in this House.”’ 


In Gates county in North-Carolina, on the 
Ifth January, in the s6th year of his age, Gen. 
KRADAH BALLARD. Gen, Ballard embark- 
ed in the service of his country at an early pe- 
riod of the Revolutionary war, as a Lieutenant. 
He rose to several highly honorable stations in 
the service ; and after distinguishing himself 
during the Southern campaign, he was taken 
prisoner at Charleston, South-Carolina, At the 
close of the war, Gen. Ballard returned to his 
paternal estate, in North-Carolina, where he 
continued to reside until his death, enjoying, 
amidst a circle of attached and admiring friends, 
the blessings of that liberty his valor had assist- 
ed in achieving. He was frequently called upon 
by the citizens of his native county, to serve 
them in the several offices within their gift ; who 
evinced by their steady attachment to him, that 
they fully appreciated his virtues and his public 
services. 


In Accomack co. Vir. Col. TIIOMAS M. BAY- 
LY, in the 59th year of his age. Devotedly attach- 
ed to his country, he spent the best years of his 
life in her service, Col. Bayly entered into public 
life in 179%, and continued in it, with the inter- 
mission of a few years, until 1830; during which 
time he discharged the respective duties of a 
member of the House of Delegates of Virginia ; 
of the Senate of Virginia ; and of the Congress 
of the United States; of the late Convention 
Which formed the new Constitution of Virginia ; 
and of the important session of the Legislature 
succeeding it. Col. Bayly’s highest eulogy, as a 
public man, is to be found in the continued con- 
fidence of his constituents, which he enjoyed 
during all of the agitated times and mutations 
of parties through which he passed. It is a fact, 
as honorable as singular, in his history, that he 
never lost an election, and very rarely ever had 
one closely contested. Col. Bayly, as a politician, 
Was ever found on the side of popular rights. 
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The matter usually occupying a few pages, appropriated to Politics and Statis- 
tics, is excluded by the length of the Literary Notices, and is on file for next 


month. 


The next number of the Magazine will contain— 


“The Nobleman and the Fisherman ;”’ 
“Fanny Waite,” by Everaiiy; 
‘“¢ Remembrances ;”’ 


“Thoughts on National Character, illustrated by the History of Greece .” 


“The Deist’s Immortality,” &c. &c. 








